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Faraway places with strange-sounding names may beckon 


to adventure. But there are near-at-hand places with 
familiar names that offer just as much to the enterprising 
spirit. Birmingham and Darlaston, for instance. 

Here, in the Midlands, GKN make the bulk of the 
fasteners with which their name is so closely linked. They 
make them in everyday materials like steel and brass; in 
unusual materials like nylon and titanium. They make 


them by the million gross and in countless types and 
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sizes for every purpose. In range and output GKN 
(MIDLANDS) LTD. are, by far, the leading producers 
of industrial fasteners in the country and among the most 
famous in the world. 

Throughout the companies that make up the GK N Group 
opportunity is as abundant and varied as can be found any- 
where. Youneed no passport toreach most of them but, look 
closely, and you will find them as full of excitement and 


adventure as any South Sea Island you ever read about. 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


THE SUSPENSION of H-bomb tests must not, the 
Russians decided, be only for a year—as the West 
wants; it must be for all time, or the Russians will 
decline to co-operate—though they are prepared to 


something will come out of it. In the meantime, 
they are continuing tests (as are the Americans). 
The Russians this week made two further con- 
tributions to the cold war: a loan of over £30, 
million to Egypt towards the building of the 
Aswan dam; and a rocket for Boris Pasternak, 
who was awarded a Nobel prize—for which 
he has been damned by an aged party wheel- 
horse in Pravda, and expelled from the writers’ 
union. He later refused the award. 

* 

AFTER SEVERAL false alarms on Sunday, when the 
traditional smoke-puffs from the Vatican chimney 
confused onlookers by starting as white, then 
turning to off-white and to dirty brown, the con- 
clave settled down to three days of voting, eventu- 
ally deciding in favour of the Patriarch of Venice, 
Cardinal Roncalli, who elected to be known as 
Pope John XXIII. 

* 


THE OLD PARLIAMENT having been prorogued, a 
new session opened on Tuesday with the electors 
for the first time able to see and hear the Queen’s 
Speech on television. Mr. Robin Day provided 
an astringent counterpart on ITV to Mr. Richard 
Dimbleby’s BBC cofnmentary on the ceremony. 
Labour fears that the Conservatives would 
exploit. the occasion—by making it sound as 
if the Queen were a good Tory—turned out, Mr. 
Gaitskell thought, to be unfounded: he found the 
speech dull. It promised new schemes for educa- 
tion, pensions, mental health and crime, and the 
‘temoval of remaining emergency powers and 
controls; but it shied away from such terrifying 
possibilities as legislation on gambling, obscenity, 
or prostitution. 

: * 


THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS invented a new form cf 
warfare for the offshore islands dispute: hence- 
forth the islands are to be bombarded only on 
alternate days. France offered a cease-fire to the 
Algerian rebels, with safe conduct for the delegates 
of the National Liberation Front to attend the 
negotiations; the offer had a promising initial 
reception, but subsequently fell on stony desert 
ground. The Americans completed the withdrawal 
of their forces from the Lebanon; the evacuation 
of British troops from Jordan was completed a day 
or two later. 
* 


IN CYPRUS, attempts at conciliation failed again, the 
lifting of a curfew being invariably and promptly 
followed by fresh outbreaks of violence; and the 
NATO conference, which had seemed to promise 
a ray of hope, received a rebuff when the Greeks 
announced their refusal to attend. NATO also 
received a backhander from General Montgomery; 
its higher regions, he complains, are ‘complicated, 
cumbersome, and overstaffed.’ The opinions of 
NATO and other officers of General Montgomery, 
in the light of his autobiography, were just as 
freely and forcefully, but less publicly, expressed. 


* 


THE GOVERNMENT announced the date for the 
| independence of Nigeria: October 1, 1960. Mr. 
Reginald Maudling uttered a heart-cry from Paris, 
urging the six Common Market powers to get on 
with the job of working out an agreement on a 
European Free Trade Area. In a minor ministerial 
reshuffle, Mr. Fred Erroll was appointed Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Trade. The 
machinery for compulsory arbitration in industrial 
disputes was scrapped, and the last controls on 
hire purchase and renting of goods lifted. The 
Government is to offer financial aid to building 





attend the Geneva conference, in the hope that F 
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NATO TUG-OF-WAR 


*¥-T must be clear to all, except the very stupid,’ 

Lord Montgomery said last week, ‘that if the 
United States had not sabotaged the Suez opera- 
the situation in the Middle East would 
be very different today.’ Well, so it would, though 
not perhaps in the way that Lord Montgomery 
had in mind. There would have been a third 
world war or, at best, President Nasser would be 
firmly and finally committed to the Kremlin, and 
the whole Arab world to Nasser. Lord Mont- 
gomery, in his view of world affairs, is living in 
a sort of pre-Reform Bill past. A great Power no 
longer achieves or retains greatness, as a Whig 
potentate’s protégé would once have achieved and 
retained his seat in the House of Commons, by 
a’ ham-fisted combination of purchase, bribery 
and bullying, treating the smaller and more back- 
ward countries as a bunch of rotten boroughs. In 
a parliamentary democracy votes have to be per- 
suaded, and so, too, in the world outside. The 
Soviet Union has done itself more good, and not 
only in Egypt, by its offer of a loan for the Aswan 
Dam than by a million rhetorical words on 
nuclear weapons. (And more harm by the con- 
certed attack on the first Soviet cititzen to be 
awarded a Nobel Prize for literature.) 


* * * 


For although Lord Montgomery is right in say- 
ing once more that it is not the Soviet Union’s 
plan to make all-out war, he is only partly right 
in going on to say that the real Soviet threat is 
economic. More than that, it is political. Partly 
by the accidents of history and geography, it is 
true, the Russians have a better reputation as good 
neighbours in the uncommitted countries of 
Africa and Asia than have colonial Powers such 
as Britain, France and Holland, or that capitalist 
bogy the United States. No doubt Czarist Russians 
would have liked to engage in the slave trade, or 
exploit the goldfields or the cocoa plantations, but 
they never got around to it. Were there a sizeable 
Negro minority in the Soviet Union it might well 
be at least as ill-used as the coloured community 
of Little Rock—or the Crimean Tartars, or the 
Ukrainian Jews, or the Volga Germans. But there 
isn’t. What is done to the Soviet Union’s own 
Muslims is done at home, behind an iron curtain 
of censorship. And so the Soviet Union, highly 
regarded by the underprivileged as being decent to 
deal with, as white men go, can afford to sit back 
and allow the West to commit its blunders and 
bétises, and thus lose bases, the sources of food 
and raw materials, and the transit areas through 
which they must come, out of sheer unlikeability. 
The members of a Paris-based NATO committee 
to co-ordinate policies, such as Lord Montgomery 
advocates (and which he laughably thinks would 
have endorsed the Suez caper), would be better 


employed on schemes for winning the minds and 
hearts of men than in encouraging each other to 
bomb wogs. 

The trouble with NATO is that it includes a 
group of Powers with extra-European interests 
and commitments, not all of them compatible. 
Britain recognises Communist China; the United 
States does not. The United States and Britain sell 
arms to Tunisia; France is furious. France has not 
yet been able to spare the troops and conven- 
tional weapons for Western European defence 
that have been employed in North African 
coercion. (Which makes something very near non- 
sense of Lord Montgomery’s suggestion that the 
next Supreme Allied Commander Europe should 
be a Frenchman. and of General de Gaulle’s pro- 
posal of a three-Power directorate, in which 
France would have parity with Britain and the 
United States.) In the Middle East Britain sacri- 
fices her own best interests, both political and 
economic—which demand a deal with Egypt—for 
the sake of face and a gaggle of diehard back- 
benchers. This is the part of the world—or it was 
until the United States Marines waded ashore at 
Beirut—where Britain threshes about, and the 
United States preaches sweet reason. In the Far 
East the roles are reversed. None of this would 
be of major importance if it were simply a matter 
of drawing lines on the map of Western Europe, 
imagining the nuclear-bomb bases, the tanks and 
the troops neatly arrayed on either side, and sup- 
posing that the rest of the world is not concerned 
in, and would neither be influenced by nor influ- 
ence, a private European quarrel. 

But the elementary fact is that Western Europe 
depends on ‘a world economic system’; NATO's 
ward, Western Europe, could be lost in the Pacific. 
There is sense in Lord Montgomery's remark that 
‘the nations of NATO Europe which had only 
parochial interests must be made to realise the vital 
importance to themselves of the world outside 
NATO.’ True as it is, this in itself is a parochial 
thing to say. Conflicting interests in various parts 
of the world make it impossible for nations to 
work together everywhere with equal ease and 
equal success. If the rest of the world agreed, or 
even sympathised, with NATO, then NATO 
would already have won the cold war. But the 
rest of the free world doesn’t, and outside Europe, 
therefore, NATO is largely irrelevant. The prob- 
lem of the West is to save from Soviet domination 
those countries which are suspicious of the West 
in general, and of military alliances in particular. 
So there are dangerous implications as well as a 
basis of truth in Lord Montgomery’s warning that 
‘it is high time that the council regarded the 
struggle against international Communism led by 
Russia as a world-wide struggle and not one which 
can be confined to the NATO area.’ 
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EGG BASKET 


T is satisfactory to see that there has been quite 
- spirited reaction, in the correspondence 
columns of The Times and elsewhere, to the news 
that the Egg Marketing Board has taken a lease 
of the offices in the new building on the north 
side of Shaftesbury Avenue. There can be no 
possible justification for this purchase. The Board 
is a typical product of Socialist thinking and Tory 
action: a monopoly responsible only to the pro- 
ducers, spared from the more searching test of 
competition, but spared also from the day-to-day 
scrutiny of Parliament. It has now, like many of 
such institutions, become the victim of delusions 
of grandeur, taking this glossy building in the 
West End where it could just as easily (and much 
more sensibly) have taken up quarters outside 
London. 

Controversy about the Egg Board tends to get 
confused by the fact that some of its detractors 
are against marketing boards of any kind, on prin- 
ciple, while others are only against this particular 
type of board, in practice. There is a good case 
to be made out for controlled distribution of eggs; 
a central organisation (or organisations) ought to 
be able to solve the complex problems of market- 
ing more efficiently than a host of individual pro- 
ducers who are, or should be, busy with the 
actual business of egg production, and who may 
know or care nothing about how best to get them 
to the customers. But if, for the sake of argument, 
it is agreed that special marketing arrangements 
should exist, several questions have to be 
answered before its form is decided upon. 

First: should the marketing organisation be 
compulsorily imposed on the producers—as it now 
is—or should the producers be left free to join 
voluntary bodies? There were voluntary farmer 
co-operative packing stations before the present 
Board came into existence; is there any evidence 
that their members found them unsatisfactory? 

Second: if there is a single board, with com- 
pulsory powers, under whose control should it 
be? When ten years ago the Labour Government 
appointed a Commission to investigate the whole 
subject of agricultural marketing, it came down 
firmly against producer-controlled boards, with 
arguments which have never since been refuted. 
But the Labour Party, anxious not to offend the 
farmers’ vote in marginal constituencies, has 
ignored the report; and the Conservatives dislike 
the solution advocated in it (non-profit-making 
marketing boards); so the Commission’s breath 
was wasted. 

Third: if there is to be a board on the present 
lines, how can its activities be controlled? On 
more than one occasion recently in the Spectator 
Leslie Adrian has drawn attention to the Egg 
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Board’s advertising methods, which include the 
implication, on television commercials, that the 
lion stamp on eggs gives the customer some sort 
of a guarantee of freshness. When taxed with this 
the Board admits that the stamp does nothing of 
the kind: it can only guarantee that the eggs were 
fresh when they left the packing station—which 
may be days or weeks before they are sold. 

And now comes the news of the Board’s new 
premises. There is nothing in the Board’s consti- 
tution, presumably, to prevent it moving in 
wherever it likes. But there are good reasons why 
the Government which brought the Board into 
being should bring pressure to bear on it to 
reconsider its decision. It is not many weeks since 
the Committee of Public Accounts reported, ‘It 


appears from the provisional results that egg. 
packers’ profits have been some four times as great 
as intended,’ giving them an excess profit of 
£1,250,000 a year—which the taxpayer cannot, 
apparently, recover from the Egg Marketing 
Board. Has anything been done to prevent a 
repetition of such profiteering at the taxpayer 
expense? Or are we to expect that such excey 
profits will continue to be used to furnish the ney 
premises as lavishly as the Board desires? 

So far from benefiting the consumer, the Ege 
Marketing Board has brought itself into ridicule, 
and its lion into disrepute. To have chosen this 
moment—when the Board has made itself 
thoroughly unpopular, and when its reputation 
is still smirched by the report of the Committee of 
Public Accounts—to announce its move into the 
centre of London, is to invite rebuke and—it is to 
be hoped—action by the Government to prevent 
further waste of public money. 


. 


READY FOR INDEPENDENCE 


¢ IGERIA .. . has chosen to be independent 
No April 2, 1960. That decision is irrevo- 
cable. It is in fact, in the words of Chief Awolowo 
[Premier of the Western Region], immutable.’ 
This week, only ten days after this declaration 
by one of Awolowo’s Action Group colleagues 
had appeared in the press, all the leading dele- 
gates (including Awolowo) had supported, at the 
close of the Constitution Conference, Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd’s decision for independence on October 1, 
1960—a later date by six months. 

That the immutable should change so rapidly 
will surprise nobody. acquainted with Nigerian 
affairs. One of the principal questions facing the 
Action Group leaders at the conference has been 
how strongly they should insist on their case that 
all Nigeria’s main problems must be solved before 
independence: if they pressed it too far—par- 
ticularly their agitation for the creation of 
further States—they might risk providing an 
opportunity for their opponents, the alliance of 
the Northern People’s Congress and Dr. Azikiwe’s 
National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons, 
to claim that they were committing the great 
political sin of Nigeria—secretly angling for a 
postponement of independence. 

It is inevitable that much of the interest should 
have attached to Awolowo, since on many of the 
issues it was he who was set on making the others 
give ground. He is reported to be on the whole 
satisfied with the conclusions of the conference. 
If so, he would admit that they fell short of his 
original demands. But then it is to be supposed 
that, like the others, he staked a maximum claim 
if only to ensure a minimum return. 

Of the four thorniest questions—control of the 
police, votes for women in the Northern Region, 
the possible creation of further States and a 
boundary dispute between North and West— 
only the first has been finally settled. The 
Nigerian police are to remain a federal force ulti- 
mately responsible to the federal Prime Minister, 
but the regional governments are to be repre- 
sented on a central Police Council and also to 
share operational control with the federal gov- 
ernment in their own regions: Awolowo had 
originally objected to federal authority over the 


police for fear of interference in regional affairs, 
The new arrangement, however, is a compromise 
which must suit him adequately. It is certainly one 
of the conference’s most notable achievements, 

Awolowo is said to be disappointed that no 
date was fixed for female enfranchisement in the 
North. More disastrous for his party were two 
other decisions: that no further States should 
be carved out of the three existing regions and 
that no plebiscite should be held before inde 
pendence to determine whether two Northern 
divisions should be transferred to the West, pleas 
which the Action Group had vigorously pressed. 
Moreover, though the possibility of creating fur- 
ther States and of altering boundaries after 
independence was left open in name, the 
machinery for making drastic changes was (quite 
rightly) made complex. The only concession to 
the Action Group was that any party was free 
to campaign during the federal elections in 
November-December, 1959, on the issue of 
separate States, but it was made clear that the 
British Government would not commit itself to 
any decision on this issue without yet another 
conference after the elections. 

Awolowo has declared that he will indeed 
campaign on this issue, and, if he wins, call for 
another conference. The extra six months would 
clearly allow at least the appearance of enough 
time for such a conference and even for any 
new State governments to be set up. The con- 
solation of the Action Group is that they are 
still able to go to the polls as the champion of 
minorities, still theoretically with something posi- 
tive to offer. Whether or not, if they do win. there 
will in fact be enough time without postponing 
independence is disputable. But, then, the chances 
of their winning in other regions apart from the 
West are not good. 

Political differences have, as always, provided 
grist to the conference. What is remarkable, 
however, is the degree of agreement that has 
been reached on the mass of topics. It is generally 
admitted that this conference has lacked the 
acrimony of previous ones, and this is attributed 
as much to the good sense of the delegates 4 
to the midwifery of Mr. Lennox-Boyd. 
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Sultan of Lahej 


By ERSKINE B. CHILDERS 


He looks _ remarkably 
young for his thirty-five 
years — almost boyishly 
handsome in his neat West- 
ern suit (he wears an im- 
pressive turban in public). 
He walks with the gait of 
a man who has ruled—and 
outside the Foreign and 
Colonial Offices he is still 
Sultan of Lahej, even if 
forbidden to return to his small State west of 
Aden. But he speaks a language that is the anti- 
thesis of princely power in Arabia. In his hotel 
suite in Cairo he spoke with far greater confidence 
than when I heard him, earlier this year, ina BBC 
interview in London. 

‘Your Highness,’ I began, ‘you are supporting 
a nationalist cause that is more and more re- 
publican and reformist. Surely it will affect your 
own position as a Sultan?’ 

‘Of course, but is that bad?’ 

‘You mean you would be willing to sacri- 
fice , 

‘_—It’s not a sacrifice, it’s a satisfaction; the 
satisfaction of being able to execute one’s prin- 
ciples!” 

‘Even if the result of nationalism means re- 
publicanism?’ 

‘Republicanism or not, so long as there is 
freedom and progress for Arab peoples. You 
know, I am more and more convinced that 
Socialism is the way. Not Communism—but by 
Socialism I mean correcting the gap between the 
many poor and the few that are rich, and pro- 
viding better social welfare.’ 

He speaks in broad, general terms—but sin- 
cerely, even intensely. He is in ever closer contact, 
during his exile, with Arab nationalists from all 
over the region as they journey to and from 
Cairo. He reads Western books, in English, on 
philosophy, history, politics. But he told me that 
he was not well educated. He went to schools 
inLahej, Aden and Alexandria. - 

‘As a child in school, I used to sing, “May my 
home and my country be independent and free.” 
Then, as we grew older, it was something bigger. 
Itemember singing, “Arabia. is my home, from 
Syria to San’a, from the Persian Gulf—the 
Arabian Gulf—to the Atlantic.’ Gradually, it 
Was a bigger idea of The Nation.’ 

‘Long before Gamal Abdel Nasser?’ 

‘Of course! This was twenty years ago... 
more! You know, this movement began even 
under the Ottoman Empire, even then . . . fifty, 
sixty years ago!” 

‘In the West,’ I observed, ‘they say that all the 
lnrest in Southern Arabia is the work of Gamal 
Abdel Nasser here in Cairo. How would you 
nswer———’” 

——Well, if he can do all this, one man, then 
Hm must be a god—and the West should accept 
hat he says!’ 

‘What, then, is Gamal Abdel Nasser’s role?” 
‘I think he reflects to the whole world what 
try Arab feels and wants to say. How could 
key be so stupid as to think he could cause this 
ovement all by himself?” 











Cairo 

I asked the Sultan about the ‘Voice of the 
Arabs’ radio programmes. ‘The British Govern- 
ment says that this is ‘indirect aggression’—for 
example, on your own State: aggression by radio 
from Cairo. Do you——’ 


‘——Voice of the Arabs is neither direct nor 
indirect aggression.’ His voice rose in irritation. 
‘The aggression is the British occupation of 
Lahej. That is the direct aggression. The indirect 
aggression is for the British to accuse Voice of 
the Arabs!’ 

‘Then you welcome these broadcasts?’ 

‘Of course I welcome them. So does every 
Arab. It is telling us what we all want to hear 
—what every Arab goes to sleep thinking about, 
the next day he hears it from the Voice of the 
Arabs.’ 

His mind is alert-—and one gets the strong 
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feeling that it is expanding, developing almost 
every day. We talked about Communism. 
(‘There is no “vacuum.” Our minds are occupied 
by our nationalism. If there was no nationalism, 
then there might be Communism, international- 
ism.’) He finds Americans immature. ‘They 
cannot stand criticism; they get into a rage. That 
is immaturity.’ With Britons, ‘At least you can 
sit down in an office and argue.’ But he is not 
particularly optirhistic about changing British 
policy on the Arabian Coast. I asked him how 
long he was prepared to wait. 

“We cannot tell. One year, two years, ten years. 
It will come, but who can say how soon? Before 
us, there were people who lived their whole lives, 
and died, and they saw nothing accomplished 
at all. 

One gets the distinct impression, from this 
quietly angry young Sultan, and from all Arab 
sources, that Whitehall might be unwise to con- 
fuse nationalist endurance with patience. The 
remoteness of Aden from Cairo, Damascus and 
Baghdad is fast disappearing. 


Disappointment 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


THE rejection by the Algerian 
‘Government’ in Cairo of 
General de Gaulle’s offer of a 
safe-conduct to Paris for any 
rebel delegation that wished to 
discuss a cease-fire was a deep 
disappointment to all those who 
have been following the 
General's policy with renewed hope since his 
instructions to the Commander-in-Chief in 
Algeria for free elections. It is part of the General’s 
conception of the ‘gift and art of government’ 
not to show such feelings, but he must have been 
disappointed too. In the Government-General in 
Algiers and in many circles on the Right, on the 
other hand, there was evident satisfaction that a 
danger had been avoided. Was there to be a 
negotiation at the very moment when once again 
the rebellion was on the point of being militarily 
crushed? Their reaction shows that the General 
had gone as far as was possible in the way of 
concessions. Even after obtaining a majority of 
almost 80 per cent, one cannot in such a matter 
disregard with impunity the feelings of the Army, 
of the people on the spot, and of the whole of one 
wing of one’s followers. 

The General’s concessions had consisted mainly 
in two things. First, after duly recalling the terrible 
toll of terrorism (1,500 Europeans and about 
10,000 Moslems in Algeria, 75 Frenchmen and 
1,717 Moslems in France) as well as the loss of 
7,000 officers and soldiers killed in military opera- 
tions, he had insisted that the rebels with whom 
the Army is fighting in the mountains were them- 
selves brave men and that the 77,000 rebel dead 
had met their end fighting. The white flag was the 
traditional, honourable military indication that 
one wished to parley. He desired the peace of 
brave men. The rebel combatants could go back 
unmolested to their families and work. The 
General had thus bent over backwards to avoid 
identifying a cease-fire with a surrender, although 
precisely those Frenchmen who have since been 








Paris 
relieved by the FLN’s refusal to accept the 
General’s suggestion of talks in Paris did their 
best to explain that a surrender was exactly what 
the General was asking for. 

The General’s second point was made in the 
femark that the future of Algeria would be 
decided in Algeria. In other words, the vast 
majority of deputies from metropolitan France in 
the new Assembly would not deprive the deputies 
from Algeria of a decisive say in the future of 
their country. This is the direct opposite to the 
doctrine of integration. It is naturally linked with 
the General’s desire to ensure that candidates for 
the elections should be forthcoming who will give 
expression to Algerian national sentiment. 

Otherwise, any French Government which 
sought to satisfy this sentiment would have to start 
by admitting that there was something radically 
wrong with the way elections had been held. A 
failure to hold representative elections in Algeria 
would also load the dice in favour of the Right in 
the new Assembly as a whole. The General's 
immediate aim in giving his press conference 
was no doubt to obtain from the FLN the neces- 
sary degree of tolerance towards the candidates 
for the new elections. Anything more than a de 
facto armistice would indeed have been very satis- 
factory, but an advantage over and. above his 
immediate objective. It was not even essential that 
the Algerian ‘Government’ should enter into 
avowed parley with the French Government. It 
was important, however, that it should not flatly 
reject the offer. 

The disappointment is cushioned by the wide- 
spread condemnation in the world of the FLN’s 
attitude. For once the French attitude towards 
Algeria has received approval and not merely 
diplomatic tolerance, while the FLN are not only 
disappointed, which they have often been, but 
have lost sympathy which they usually enjoy. 
This does not remove the dangers to France’s 
policy that an entirely negative attitude of the 
FLN may present, especially within the short 
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term that General de Gaulle has set himself. His 
programme requires that by the end of the year 
the Assembly will have met, the President will 
have been elected, and a new Prime Minister will 
have been installed. He could not have hoped that 
an Algerian settlement would be achieved, even 
in outline, within that time; but the elections might 
have opened the way to it. 

Yet in another respect the position has healthy 
elements. The General, with astonishing skill, has 
managed to hold together a profoundly divided 
country. He has ruled with an effectiveness which 
has not indeed penetrated everywhere, but has 
been far greater than that attained by any pre- 
vious government for years. He has checked the 
extremists. He has secured a massive majority in 
the referendum. He has persuaded seventeen of 
the eighteen overseas territories and departments 
to vote for pursuing the next stage of their 
development in association with France. This 
prodigious success has made a miracle man of 
him. The defeat in Guinea did little to diminish 
this impression because it occurred when so much 
else was going well. The negative of the FLN is 
in itself unfortunate, but it does usefully if pain- 


- 
I DO NOT KNOW if many tele- 
viewers took the Queen’s 
: Speech literally, and thought 
AN that the Government’s meas- 
ures and policy had her per- 
sonal approval and benedic- 
tion; but if they did, the remedy is surely not to 
prevent the ceremony being televised again but to 
modernise it a little. What, after all, is gained by 
making the Queen express sentiments and ideas 
which she probably does not share—or, if she 
does share them, only through coincidence? If 
the Lord Chancellor or some other Government 
dignitary read the Speech, and instead of ‘my 
Government’ talked of ‘the Government,’ not only 
would the risk of the Queen being identified with 
the Government of the day be removed but the 
true constitutional position would be expressed. 
Since the whole point of our Monarchy is that it 
is above politics, it is odd that in fits of pageantry 
we should try to pretend otherwise. And for the 
Queen to give up reading the Speech would not 
be much of an innovation—Queen Victoria sel- 
dom read it. So this time, tradition and common 
sense are on the same side. 
+ * * 
DR. DONALD MCI. JOHNSON, MP, has written for tke 
Spectator on an odd variety of subjects, ranging 
from the deficiencies of mental health institutions 
to the sins of the State pubs in his constituency of 
Carlisle. His A Doctor in Parliament (Christopher 
Johnson, 18s.) provides an interesting but at times 
depressing account of his equally varied activities 
at Westminster: depressing because it confirms 
something we have been hearing increasingly 
often in recent years—that the life of an indepen- 
dently-minded Member of Parliament consists of 
long periods of tedium punctuated by frustration. 
Lord Hailsham said of his party a few months 
ago, ‘We encourage differences of opinion to be 
honestly aired’; this book, Dr. Johnson sadly 
admits, ‘will not invariably reveal signs of that 
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fully remind French opinion that the General 
cannot do everything. He cannot sway all men’s 
minds. Above all he cannot fulfil the functions of 
a responsible citizenry. 

Although the crisis through which France has 
passed this year was in fact brought to a head by 
the Algerian problem, in the sense of the bitter 
discontent and rebellion of the Moslem masses, 
the immediate problem has been for nearly six 
months the control of the organs of government 
and military command there, and the repression of 
Algerian terrorism in France, In trying to hold 
responsible representative elections, the General 
is seeking to get the main Algerian problem back 
into the limelight. It is a problem which the new 
French Government will have to face politically. 
Militarily it will be heir to an improved situation. 
The FLN will also have to face a situation which 
has changed; there is a greater likelihood of a 
split in the ranks of the Algerian Nationalists. 
The whole situation is moving: within the Arab 
world, within Tunisia and within Morocco. This 
may well give new opportunities to France; but 
only if she seizes them with as much liberalism as 
courage. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


encouragement of which Lord Hailsham speaks.’ 
The author has done more than most in his few 
years in Parliament to fight for those causes of 
which he has first-hand knowledge, and in some 
of them progress is visible. But his story, as he 
unfolds it, presents a powerful indictment of the 
present party system—one which those politicians 
who complain about the bad odour into which the 
House of Commons has recently fallen would do 
well to study. 
* * ~ 
FOR CYNICAL EFFRONTERY, the leading article ‘in 
the Daily Sketch following the Anzio air crash 
takes some beating. A member of the Sketch 
staff, a free-lance photographer, and a free-lance 
reporter (formerly a stringer for Confidential) 
were on the Viscount. They had been sent to 
procure a contrived scoop: to confront the Shiv 
of Palitana, when he arrived out to see his father 
about getting married to Miss Eva Bartok, with 
a model whom he had earlier assiduously 
escorted. When the model and the journalists were 
killed in the crash, it might have been expected 
that the Sketch would preserve a decent silence. 
Instead, it actually attempted to take credit for 
what had happened, drooling over the dead like 
a war profiteer after a memorial service. The 
editor of the Sketch asserts that it was at the 
model’s own wish (rather than that of the paper) 
that she went to Italy; but it was the Sketch who 
arranged the trip; and the members of its staff 
were not there, presumably, simply in order to 
take pictures of the model boarding and leaving 
the aeroplane. A newspaper can always find some 
justification for taking, and even for printing, 
gossip pictures and stories; but I can see no justi- 
fication for a paper assisting in the manufacture 
of a gossip story. 
* + * 

I AM IN FAVouR of free speech even for monarchs 
and field-marshals. Suggestions that King George 
VI ‘interfered’ in politics by giving advice to 


Ministers (which they did not have to accep) 
seem to me as absurd as the idea that, because hs 
is still a field-marshal, Lord Montgomery shoul 
not make controversial speeches. In refusing tp 
impose civil service principles of discretion anj 
silence on Monty—or rather in refusing to attemp 
to do so—the Government has been refreshing, 
sensible. But whether from his own point of view 
Monty was wise to make his speech last Friday 
is another matter. In his Memoirs, which come 
out next week, he naturally maintains that he was 
usually right when other people were wrong. |t 
should not make any difference, I know: but 
people are rather less likely to believe that his 
judgment was so good on military matters in the 
war, if it is all too apparent that on political 
matters it is very faulty now. However, with 
generals so powerful in America, France, Pakis. 
tan and elsewhere, it may be that Lord Mont. 
gomery is just trying to keep up with the & 
Gaulleses. 
x of * 

I HAD KNOWN Willie Stone (who died on Sunday 
at well over 101) since he was a mere eighty-five, 
Few men can ever have so thoroughly enjoyed s 
completely wasting such a long life. He cam 
down from Cambridge in 1878 with a First is 
Natural Sciences, having turned down—he told 
me—the offer of a fellowship at his colleg 
(Peterhouse) in favour of becoming a man of 
fashion, and he had never done a stroke of work 
since. Yet he once said to me indignantly, a propos 
of the changes in social behaviour in his life. 
time, that nowadays two-thirds of the member 
of one of his six clubs (I think he referred to 
the Oxford and Cambridge) were civil servants. 
‘Civil servants! My dear Pharos,’ he exclaimed: 
‘Parasites! They live on the likes of us!’ 


* * * 


WHEN A FRIEND of mine became engaged to kk 
married, and took his young woman along to 
make Willie’s acquaintance, Willie—then about 
ninety-five or so—said on hearing her surname 
that there had been a boy of that name at his 
private school, ‘the spit and image of this young 
lady: why, she might be his sister.’ Adding, 
thoughtfully, ‘Mind you, I’m talking of the year 
1869.’ The odd thing was that he was probably 
quite right, both about the name and the resemb- 
lance: the girl’s great-uncle had been at some 
such school and at that time—Willie had a re 
markable memory for names and faces. That was 
why he was great fun to talk to, to the very 
end of his life. I should like to be as gay and 
amusing, and interested in all that goes on, when 
I am 101, and boasting to my young friends that 
I had often taken tea in Albany with a mat 
who had been too old for the Boer War, had 


‘ attended Disraeli’s funeral and had once rowed 


Marie Vetsera round the harbour at Brindisi. It 
seems almost impossible to believe that the spry 
old fellow who lived until this very week, stil 
able to tell you how big and beautiful were Marie 
Vetsera’s eyes, was born quite a few months 
earlier than the Archduke Rudolf, who died with 


her at Mayerling in 1889. 
PHAROS 


— 





TAPER is ill. He hopes to resume his articles 
shortly. 
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The Wolfenden Debate 


By RICHARD WOLLHEIM 


N October 9 the Home Secretary announced 
O ine Government’s intention to initiate some 
time in the near future a debate in the House 
on the subject of the Wolfenden Report. It is now 
over a year since the report was published, and 
during this period the mood of those anxious to 
see its recommendations put into effect has fluc- 
tuated between faint hope and mild despair. It 
would still be premature to expect too much from 
the coming debate, the salient features of which 
are depressingly predictable. On the issue of 
prostitution a number of strong views are bound 
to be expressed, particularly by those Members 
whose constituencies embrace the more fre- 
quented ‘beats.’ But whether the far more sig- 
nificant issue of homosexuality will be treated 
with the articulateness and the seriousness that 
it calls for is still an open question. The Home 
Secretary will .deliver himself of a number of 
mellifluous ambiguities in the margin of this ‘sad’ 
and ‘distasteful’ and ‘controversial’ subject, and 
the challenge will then rest with the House. Will 
the other Members be content to tread warily in 
his footsteps, or ‘will they judge the occasion 
better served by giving a controversial subject 
the benefit of a controversy? This will be their 
chance to speak out. If they fail to do so, they 
will fail not. only themselves but, in perhaps a 
minor but at the same time an unmistakable 
fashion, democracy itself. 

This last assertion can be supported on two 
different counts. In the first place, it is a con- 
dition of democracy that no issue to which legis- 
lation is pertinent be deliberately or maliciously 
kept out of the political forum. Issues, of course, 
have their fashions, and political life would be 
an impossibility if this were not so. No 
democracy could survive if at any given moment 
everything that could be discussed was in fact 
discussed. But if any issue is the subject of wide- 
spread discussion in a democratic country, then 
it must also be discussed in the central chamber 
of that country. There are at the moment a 
number of arguments on the subject of homo- 
sexuality and the law that are in general circu- 
lation in Great Britain: it cannot possibly be 
right if the House of Commons remains much 
longer the only important place of rational dis- 
cussion where these arguments are not aired. 

Secondly, the cause of legal reform. in this 
matter is, it seems to me, an issue which, like 
few others I can think of, is directly and incon- 
trovertibly related to the values and habits of 
behaviour that alone make. democracy desirable 
in principle and workable in practice. The one 
lesson that recent history holds for us is that 
democracy cannot be self-guaranteeing. However 
ingenious our institutions and procedures may 
be, however elaborate a system of checks and 
balances we may build into our constitution, 
democracy cannot be safe unless it is also wanted. 
it is not wanted by those who do not love liberty 
or admire toleration. Now, I do not see how any- 
one would reasonably think that the present law 
on the subject of homosexuality is consistent with 
an attachment to either of these two values. If 
this is so, then the law as it stands is inconsistent 





with the spirit of democracy: hence, to condone 
it or leave it unreformed is to some degree or 
other to go against that spirit. 

There is, I am aware, a movement on the part 
of some young and vociferous people to depre- 
ciate these traditional values. It is the mark of 
one kind of ‘advanced’ person nowadays to regard 
the values of liberalism as vague or wet or ‘nega- 
tive,’ and to claim that it is time that the virtues 
of ‘conviction’ were asserted over those of tolera- 
tion. Perhaps on a point of timing or emphasis, 
these people have sense on their side. 

But if the voice of ‘conviction’ wishes to be 
taken quite literally, out of context, as meaning 
just what it says, then it cannot be pointed out 
too often that what-it says is wrong. Toleration 
is not a ‘negative’ quality, nor is it an isolated one. 
It is, on the contrary, a concomitant, perhaps 
even a condition, of everything that is most 
valuable in human life; it lies close, closer I 
should. say than any other value, to the origins 
of art and morality and science. The objective 
understanding of nature, which is known as 
science, begins only when we can lay aside, at 
least for a while, our acquisitive or destructive 
designs upon it and consider it and its phenomena 
in a detached and theoretical fashion. To an even 
greater extent the objective treatment of 
humanity, which is known as morality, has its 
origins in our ability to restrain our aggressive 
impulses, neither satisfying nor denying them, so 
that we can then, by an act of sympathy, place 
ourselves in the position of our victim and see 
not merely what we demand of him but also 
what he demands of us. Finally, the various 
expressive activities which jointly make up the 
sphere of art, though they are often held to be 
egotistic in character or at any rate to concen- 
trate upon self to the exclusion of others, in 
reality require for their justification as great an 
acceptance of the multiplicity, of the diversity 
of life and character, as do science and morality. 
For why should the expression of a single self 
be of any interest or value, if it were not for 
the implicit recognition of the uniqueness of each 
in a world of many? Such ideas may seem obscure 
and abstract, but those readers (and there must 
be many of them), who like myself have still fresh 
in their minds the reading of a great new Euro- 
pean novel which affirms in an incredibly moving 
fashion the value of the individual in, yet against, 
history. will, I hope, not feel the matter to stand 
in need of further argument or proof. 

Of course, there will be those who subscribe 
to the value of toleration who are even ready 
to admit with me that toleration is not an orna- 
ment but a prerequisite of human culture and 
who yet cannot see that in this particular matter 
it demands that the law be changed. To maintain 
themselves in this position they are likely to adopt 
one or other of two further premisses. They may 
claim that homosexuality is evidently wrong and 
that toleration relates only to matters of moral 
indifference or to matters whose moral character 
is uncertain. Alternatively, they may claim that 
the matter is too insignificant to call for any 
immediate action in that it affects only a few 
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people who are by and large in a position of being 
well able to look after themselves. 


In an article I contributed to these columns 
about seven months ago I argued that the cause 
of legal reform was not likely to go far until the 
moral issue of homosexuality was faced: for it 
is always possible for people to retort that the 
problem of homosexuality is not, and should not 
be treated as, an ordinary minority problem— 
like that, say, of the Jews or Negroes or Catholics 
—because the homosexual is defined by reference 
not to a mere characteristic or belief or habit 
but to a vice. I argued then that I knew of no 
rational argument—as opposed, that is, to argu- 
ment from authority—that established or even 
appeared to establish the evil character of homo- 
sexuality. All arguments, I claimed, either start 
from false premisses or involve invalid reason- 
ing: and some do both. Since then I have not 
been presented with any argument to make me 
change my mind: and so I maintain that though 
there certainly are genuine offences connected 
with homosexuality, there is no genuine offence 
of homosexuality. 

Those who argue that the problem of homo- 
sexuality demands no action because of its rela- 
tive insignificance are no less wrong. It seems 
plausible that there are in Great Britain some- 
thing between half a million and three-quarters 
of a million adult males who indulge either regu- 
larly or occasionally in some form of homosexual 
activity, and (as the Wolfenden Report made 
clear) there is no reason at all to believe that 
the allocation of these numbers between the 
various classes of society deviates from a normal 
distribution. It is certainly not true that homo- 
sexuality is the preserve of the privileged or 
‘pampered’ classes who can be relied upon to 
keep themselves clear of gaol. Ironically enough, 
the homosexual’s best hope for safety lies in 
numbers, for, if the law were applied in its full 
rigour against all who had reason to fear it, the 
prisons of this country would be full twenty to 
thirty times over. Does not the ‘utopian’ charac- 
ter of this implication of the law make us wonder 
whether the law is, after all, well adapted to 
human beings as we know and have them? 

But, of course, it is not prison itself that is 
the main cause of the unhappiness experienced 
by homosexuals over and above that to which 
their condition condemns them, A more potent 
source of misery than prison is the fear of prison. 
And stretching out beyond this is that general 
degradation of existence that in differing degrees 
for different people, dependent upon factors out- 
side the power or knowledge of the law, over- 
comes those who, for reasons that we do not 
fully understand, are impelled along lines of 
behaviour that run counter to the enacted rules 
of the State. Anyone who has not led an ex- 
cessively sheltered life in this respect must have 
heard, if not at first- then at second- or third- 
hand, stories of threats and extortions, of other- 
wise ordinary people living in continuous terror 
or under the fear of blackmail acting as though 
they believed the whole of their nature to be 
rotten in its essence. And then there are the 


squalid forms of lit: to which people, already 
(perhaps) tortured by guilt or despair, are reduced 
in order to find others endowed with the same 
sexual tendencies: the sordid world, for instance, 
of the all-night lavatory, which for some homo- 
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sexuals is the only known meeting-place and 
becomes, by the same token, the obvious hunting- 
ground for the police. 

Homosexual behaviour is, of course, only a 
small sector of the vast continuum of sexual life 
open to man: another such sector is the ‘con- 
ventional’ sexual life talked of in schools and 
confirmation classes. Exactly what determines a 
person’s place in this continuum is something we 
do not as yet know with any exactitude, and in 
consequence we are still in. the dark about the 
best or even the possible ways of changing his 
place, should we want to. In time we shall know 
more: but if and only if we adopt towards the 
whole subject the method of science, which in 
turn entails the virtue or habit of toleration. To 
understand or to modify homosexuality, we must 
first accept it. 

And, of course, so in the last ghastly rescrt 
we do. And that, it is arguable, is the worst of it. 
We enjoy the novels of A and B, we are enriched 
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by the poetry of C and D, we are entertained by ran arrangement with a dealer to hunt two 


E in the theatre and outraged by F on television, 
we benefit by the discoveries of G and H, we 
support the political policy of I and we learn 
about the past from J—and all the while we 
stand by and collaborate with a legal system that 
would condemn these men to prison, and we 
reconcile ourselves to this situation by knowing 
that the law is administered partially and with 
discrimination. The law has one evil eye and 
one blind eye, and it knows which to turn on 
whom. Well, whatever is right this cannot be. 
And_-I cannot believe that society would collapse 
and morals disintegrate if this system of intoler- 
ance tempered by hypocrisy were made the sub- 
ject of thoughtful and reasonable reform. 

As in all cases where much is wrong, there 
are many ways of putting it right. It is the duty 
of Parliament that the country should hear of 
these various ways in a calm, thoughtful, objec- 
tive yet unambiguous fashion. 


A Master of Life 


By CYRIL RAY 


1s fellow early-Victorian country gentlemen 
Hii: of the squire of Hamsterley Hall 
(Justice of the Peace, militia major and High 
Sheriff of the County Palatine of Durham) that 
as a Master of Foxhounds, ‘without ever riding 
for effect, he usually saw a good deal of what 
hounds were doing.’ So his biographer has re- 
corded. It could be said of the same man, Robert 
Smith Surtees, and in the same way, that as 4 
novelist, without ever writing for effect—he 
published all his novels anonymously—he saw a 
great deal of what human beings were doing. 





And that he put it all down, amateurishly perhaps, 
but honestly, with none of the smarmy hypocrisy 
that was flooding into the other—even into the 
very much greater—novels of the period, in what 
a Kipling character was later to describe as ‘the 
natural-history books by Mr. Surtees.’ 

Jorrocks, the foxhunting grocer, and James 
Pigg, his North Country huntsman, are Surtees’s 
most affectionately regarded and most frequently 
quoted characters. (It was Pigg who made the 
classic discovery that the night was ‘hellish dark 
and smells of cheese,’ and Jorrocks who ex- 
claimed, ‘Vy man, you've got your nob i’ the 
cupboard—this be the vinder.’) And it -is for 
Jorrocks’s sake that the Jaunts and Jollities, which 
Surtees wrote for the New Sporting Magazine in 
1831, are still reprinted, and that Handley Cross 
is, in our time, his best-known novel. But 
although it was the appearance of John Jorrocks 
and James Pigg that inspired a livelier creative 
talent to. fashion Samuel Pickwick and Sam 
Weller; Surtees’s contemporaries were not so 
taken with the Jaunts and Jollities or with 
Handley Cross that their author became so 


quickly famous as the young Mr. Dickens. It was 
the success of Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour, in 
1853, that led to the republication of Handley 
Cross, nearly a quarter of a century after John 
Jorrocks, in the pages of a magazine, had first 
pulled on his tasselled Hessian boots in Great 
Coram Street, crying, ‘Time and the Surrey 
*ounds wait for no man!’ 

The book-buyers of the time showed a sound 
literary judgment in preferring Mr. Sponge’'s 
Sporting Tour. It is a more finished, more pro- 
fessional, piece of work than Handley Cross, 
which is a sprawling, over-long novel, out of 
shape and out of balance. Not that Soapey Sponge 
is ever quite as engaging a character as John 
Jorrocks (though Surtees is far from sentimental- 
ising over the Cockney sportsman, who is a 
flinty-hearted rascal if ever there was one), but 
he, too, is a character in the round and all of a 
piece, and by the time his creator sat down to 
write the Sporting Tour he had learned how to 
handle his central characters. Seven chapters of 
Handley Cross drag their slow length along before 
Jorrocks is bundled on to the stage, but the very 
first sentence of the Sporting Tour finds Soapey 
‘mizzling along Oxford Street, wending his way 
to the West.’ And now, at last, mizzling his way 
into the World's Classics,* the first of Surtees’s 
characters in the list, a redoubtable repudiation 
of the dismissive ‘Dickens and horsedung’ that 
was the first reaction to Surtees of the Kipling 
character I, have already quoted, before he be- 
came fascinated by the ‘heavy-eating, hard- 
drinking hell of horse-copers, swindlers, match- 
making mothers, and economically dependent 
virgins selling themselves blushingly for cash and 
lands.’ 

Soapey is one of these same swindling horse- 
copers—a swell mobsman and a superb horse- 
man, in the words of the late Joyce Cary’s 
introduction to this new edition. For Soapey has 





* Mr. SponGce’s SporTinG Tour. By R. S. Surtees. 
Introduced by Joyce Cary. With the John Leech 
illustrations. (O.U.P., 9s. 6d.) 


thoroughly dangerous horses as his own, relying 
on his skill and courage to make them seem a 
couple of well-mannered bargains. And he rides 
through a world of tough squires, like Lord 
Scamperdale and Jack Spraggon, his hanger-on, 
living still in the robust vulgarity of the 
Regency; chaw-bacons who touch their forelocks 
against a background of almost medieval 
squalor; rum ‘uns like Jogglebury Crowdey, 
puffing and wheezing as he carves half the 
hedgerows in the county into a series of ‘elaborate 
and valuable’ walking-sticks, the handles of which 
will immortalise the Kings and Queens of Eng- 
land: and meeting a fellow chevalier d’industrie 
worthy of his steel in Facey Romford, ‘the ad- 
mitted most impudent man in the country ... a 
great, round-faced, coarse-featured, prize-fighting 
sort of fellow, who lived chiefly by his wits, which 
he exercised in all the legitimate lines of in- 
dustry—poaching, betting, boxing, horse-dealing, 
cards, quoits—anything that. came uppermost,’ 
before setting up in Jermyn Street the Sponge 
Cigar and Betting Rooms, in partnership—com- 
mercial and connubial—with the enchanting 
Lucy Glitters, who must have been the last 
heroine for half a century to be described by 
an English novelist as ‘tolerably virtuous.” 

Lucy Glitters is said to have been modelled 
after the celebrated Victorian horsewoman- 
courtesan Skittles, whose personality would have 
had its appeal for the cynical, disillusioned 
Surtees, whose prime virtue as a novelist—Joyce 
Cary catches it very well—is that ‘he never softens 
to a man; he never tries to catch a reader's 
sympathy for his worst, his meanest hero. He is 
objective to the last, like Flaubert, like Proust, 
and. very unlike the later Thackeray.’ He is just 
the man to go to for a dry, racy, unshocked 
running commentary on that fantastically full- 
speed-ahead social revolution that ripped through 
Britain between the first and the second Reform 
Bills. Surtees reached London in the 1820s—the 
London of Corinthian Tom and Jerry—and 
lived almost into the age of Henry James, 
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now, and to describe in Ask Mamma how they 
were changing the face of England. For Surtees 
was not always preoccupied with hunting, and 
I am not the only anti-blood-sporter to dote on 
him. Hillingdon Hall, in which Jorrocks appears 
yet again (firmly advising the Duke of Donkey- 
ton that ‘where I dine I sleep, and where I sleep 
I breakfast’), along with an unforgettable pro- 
fessional politician in Big-Loaf Bowker, is about 
agricultural improvement and the anti-Corn Law 
campaign; Plain or Ringlets? is about the new- 
fangled seaside holiday and the latest fashions 
in crinolines and coiffures; and the unfinished 
Young Tom Hall is a merciless mockery of the 
thick-skinned, thick-skulled yeomanry-cavalry 
soldiers of the Queen. 

No need to be a hunting man to relish that 
eye for character that Thackeray said he envied: 
we all know humbugs like Jawleyford, with his 
glib invitations and his ‘Who ever saw such a 
piece of impudence!’ when they are accepted, just 
as we can all guess that the Jawleyford daughters 
would discard their ‘coarse dirty pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and gently draw elaborately-fringed ones 
through their taper fingers to give them an air 
of use,’ before the warmly invited, wholly un- 
welcome guest arrives, the while their progenitor 
‘throws himself into an attitude in an elaborately- 
carved, richly-cushioned easy-chair, with Dis- 
raeli’s Life of Lord George Bentinck in his hand.’ 

The detail of chair and handkerchief and book 
is typical. Surtees missed nothing. It was an age 
of eccentrics and fiashy dressers, of mountainous 
eating and oceanic drinking, and Surtees meticu- 
lously set down every idiosyncrasy of place and 
person, of piece of furniture or plate of meat. 
No English novelist that I know of has given 
such minute accounts of dress, whether on 
men-about-town like Puffington, ‘tight, and smart, 
and shiny,’ or attitudinising young things like 
Amelia Jawleyford, with her ‘fine, new broad-lace 
flounced, light-blue satin dress.’ Surtees cannot 
mention ‘a magnificent cold round of home-fed 
beef’ without adding that it was ‘red with salt- 
petre and flaky with white fat.’ That wonderful 
first chapter of the Sporting Tour, introductory 
of Soapey himself, ‘a good-looking, rather vulgar- 
looking man,’ says all that is to be said about 
him by describing his clothes, from the boots 
—‘beautifully soft and cool-looking to the foot, 
easy without being loose, and he preserved the 
lustre of their polish, even up to the last moment 
of his walk. There never was a better man for 
getting through dirt, either on foot or horseback, 
than our friend’—to the hat, which was hard and 
heavy, ‘sounded upon an entrance-hall table like 
a drum,’ and merits two immensely readable 
paragraphs of description. As Surtees observed, 
‘there is a great deal of character in hats,’ and 
his own peculiar merit as a novelist is to 
discern it. 

One would hardly call Surtees a world classic: 
even the Sporting Tour must be virtually unread- 
able outside these shores, and it is only Jorrocks 
that makes Handley Cross a blundering minor 
masterpiece within them. But as William Morris 
—of all improbable people—discovered, Surtees 
is ‘a master of life’ and, world classic or no, the 
dry, disenchanted North Country squire is 
worthier of his place in the World’s Classics than 
many a more pretentious fellow who has been 
preening himself there for years. 
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Anger in a Small Town 


By ROBERT HODGE 


NGER at Alresford, Hampshire, is symptomatic 
A of a growing resistance in rural areas against 
some of the operations of town and country plan- 
ning. The case of this single small town is worth 
dissecting as a demonstration in the anatomy of 
resentment. 

The facts are that the Hampshire County Plan- 
ning Committee wishes to resettle ‘overspill’ 
population from Portsmouth and Southampton 
on new estates, each to take some thousands of 
people, scattered about the county. Alresford is 
one of the chosen sites. The Planning Committee 
argues that Alresford, with a population of about 
2,500, is ‘not a unit,’ and therefore must be made 
bigger. Most of the people of Alresford, caring 
no jot whether their town is a unit or not, much 
prefer that it should remain its natural size. Two 
successive Parish Meetings have passed resolutions 
of protest. A minority support the scheme. Their 
spokesmen are shopkeepers who, if they hope for 
extra customers, dismiss the possibility that a 
larger local population would make the town 
worth the attention of multiple concerns which, 
in other ‘new’ towns, have soon bought out or 
knocked out many local tradesmen. The people 
who would be transported to Alresford, if the 
scheme went through, offer no opinion. They can- 
not be asked for one, or even identified. They are 
mere ‘overspill,’ the voiceless human plankton out 
of which new towns are evolved. 

If not a unit, Alresford is certainly a component 
of a local economy in which there is a natural 
inter-dependence between the town and the rural 
areas which it serves. The surrounding countryside 
is fertile, the farming mainly arable. Mechanisa- 
tion has decreased the farm labour force, yet in- 
creased the farmers’ demand for outside services. 
Thus while there is at present little or no un- 
employment in Alresford, little or no possibility 
exists of providing jobs for a large influx of work- 
ing people, even if they had the special farming 
skills which they will presumably lack. If the rest 
of the story is a familiar one to readers in other 
counties, it is a familiarity which carries its own 
condemnation. 

The intention, it is stated, is to ‘attract light 
industry to the town.’ These words, insufficiently 
precise tO possess meaning, are suspect as 
employed as a ritual phrase by planners who are 
not themselves concerned with light industry save 
as something to be attracted and diverted hither 
and thither, as if it were water. Leaving aside 
doubts as to whether this intention is in itself 
encugh to justify uprooting hundreds of families, 
one wonders how the ‘attraction’ of light industry 
to rural areas with full employment can be squared 
with the Government’s decision to ‘direct’ light 
industry to those manufacturing areas where un- 
employment figures are rising. 

No such criterion of overwhelming public need 
to re-establish industry and personnel in new areas 
is to be perceived in Hampshire. The Portsmouth- 
Southampton ‘overspill, hitherto contentedly 
settled, constitutes ‘overspill’ only in the sense that 
the two municipalities may seek an extension of 
their boundaries in order to bring the people who 
work in their boroughs under their own admin- 


istration. Such an application might be difficu} 
for the neighbouring local authority to resiy, 
Finding employment for the ‘overspill’ presents no 
problem so long as they stay where they are. They 
can simply keep their present jobs; Portsmout) 
and Southampton are not unemployment area, 
Far from it; in recent weeks planning permission 
is reported to have been denied for a new nylon 
factory at Havant, on the Portsmouth outskirt. 
In the circumstances people in the new town site, 
as well as those in Havant, may be forgiven fo 
wondering why. Reduction of the County Coun. 
cil’s revenue from rates, which would certainly 
result if the boroughs extended their boundaric 
to the point of making their de facto limits de jure, 
and which may well be feared, would seem a frail 
reason for creating a new community of displaced 
persons, resettling them in places where there is 
at present nothing for them to do, and then 
attempting against the declared wishes of the 
present inhabitants the establishment of industry 
where no facilities for it yet exist. Such clearing of 
populations from the border, as if at the approach 
of a hostile power, smacks more of meddling than 
of planning. 

Wherever they exist these situations (none can 
pretend that Hampshire’s proposal is without 
parallel) exhaust the patience of country-dwellers 
who can in no sense be described as reactionary. 
Farmers, an obvious resistance group to scheme 
which put some of them out of business, have 
their own means of making their objections. Les 
fortunate, but not less informed, are the non- 
landed classes who know the facts of local com: 
munity life and, incidentally, have their own view: 
point. Doctors, parsons, schoolmasters, lawyers, 
and the rest of the articulate country community 
look at the causes and foresee the consequences 
with a sense of disillusion. 

Perhaps because there is more room in the 
countryside to see the absurdity of much that is 
done in the name of planning, 
these people are becoming 
heartily sick of the word itself 
and increasingly antagonistic to 
undertakings to which it is at- 
tached. In market towns and 
villages there is little sympathy 
for the high-level soul-searching 
publicly indulged in by the plan- 
ners’ themselves. 
When, for _in- © 
stance, Mr. W. O. ; 
Hart, Clerk to the 
LCC, told the 
Summer School 
on Planning that 
more new towns 
may have to be 
created if decen- if 
tralisation of the | 
population is to 
succeed to the ex- 
tent considered 
necessary, ques- 
tions leaped to 
mind. 
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Considered necessary by whom? By the plan- 
sers themselves, and if so on what grounds? By 
the people who are to be decentralised? Or by 
tnoge on whose doorsteps the new towns are to be 
dumped? Country people do reason in these 
simple terms. And what happens if either or both 
of the latter groups consider the decentralisation, 
or the means chosen to implement it, unnecessary? 
Or undesirable? Would it not be just as good 
planning to run the existing towns efficiently in- 
stead of endlessly creating new ones? Perhaps it 
was realisation of this reaction which led Dr. 
Thomas Sharp to make his earlier confession to 
the Town Planning Institute that the role of 
genuine planners had been exchanged for that of 
adjudicators between claimants for the use of land. 

Planning authorities vary from county to county 
both in constitution and in availability for con- 
sultation. A Hampshire instance has been quoted 
because this county’s Planning Committee, what- 
ever the merits or otherwise of its plans, is at least 
ready to discuss them. This is less true of others. 
Public complaints of difficulty in getting in touch 
with planning authorities are not rare. Nor are 
instances of planning committees so out of touch 
with their own public that memorable nonsenses 
are perpetrated. 

Of these, some achieve fame, others notoriety. 
Among the famous must be listed the planning 
permission given for a fried fish shop in Eton 
High Street, the incongruity of which would be 
expected to occur even to planners with an 
egalitarian outlook on education. Needless to say 
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the decision was reversed, and an embarrassed 
local authority had to pay compensation. Cornish- 
men would accord the case of the Helford River 
a high place among the notorieties. After repeated 
protests about a scrap-metal dump on the quay 
at Port Navas, the planning authority eventually 
approved a scheme to build a café there, ap- 
parently for the benefit of motorists and coach 
parties from a distance, because the residents 
protested even more vehemently about the café 
than about the scrap metal and sponsored an 
appeal. Consequently a public inquiry has had to 
be held, by a public servant, at public expense. 
And ultimately the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government himself, who might be thought to 
have something else on his mind, must decide 
whether this community in remote Cernwall shall | 
learn to live with a café which they do not want, | 
which will doubtless attract traffic which they do 
not want either, and which will doubtless also 
make much money for somebody. 

Occurrences such as these compel the belief that | 
planning becomes a negation of itself when too 
many levels in the local government hierarchy are | 
allowed to initiate plans. Not only has the word 
been overworked, but the function itself has been 
decentralised to a point at which it tends to con- 
tradict itself out of existence. If, in addition, the 
impression gains ground that pianning is being 
used as a means of grinding local axes, the 
Minister himself may feel that the time has come 
to take arms against the sea of appeals which must 
follow. 
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How you begin. At two 

You tear from Nurse into the singing gloom, 
Cluck, chirp, twitter, tuwhoo. 

In the third year, words loom. 








How you begin to understand. 

The turbine hums and all is other— 

You are not you, the house a foreign land, 
The mother no mother. 








Why does that raving beauty beguile, 
Sidling up on the lilac bench? 
Madam, she must be after your child. 
How suspicions entrench. 










How fears ripen. A man insists 
A star swing out Of its course. 
What is he—Faust or fabulist? 
How gipsies enforce. 







How seas, sudden as sighs, soar 
Tremendous over the fence 

Where, as you thought, houses were. 
How blank verse begins. 







How summer nights call you to be— 
Prostrate on the oats—and threaten 

Dawn with a woman’s eye. 

How quarrels strike up with the sun. 







How you begin to inhabit poetry. 
* 











As epigraph to this book 

The wasteland’s hoarse voice, 
Lions roared and Kipling looked 
Into tigers’ eyes. 


A yawn of dust; the black 
Abyss of despair. 

They swayed, chattering. Sleek 
Their chilly fur. 


And sway on yet in verse 
That barely rhymes them— 
Fade in the greendew mist. 
The Ganges dreams them. 


Dawn like a clammy viper 
Crawls into pits. 

In the jungle a ritual vapour, 
Damp requiescats. 


* 


Your grove of nut-trees shuts you from the light 
And mossy coins of sun strike from its height, 
Now tails, upon a thick, decaying log, 

Now heads, a tarnished eagle, on toa frog. 


Your trees outstrip you. You had become too sure 

Of that thicket-heart beating with yours to make 
demur 

When they sprang beyond bounds in leafy arc on 
arc. 

Till the wood thins out, a bird becomes a barque, 


Its song spindrift and, rowing across the blue, 

The silhouette of a wild duck, or canoe, 

Passes . . . The forest hushes, turning an eye 

Through shrouded tops on the bird boat scudding 
by. 


This is the meeting-place of fruit and thunder. 
Antlers of lichen prick the clouds. Fens glow, 
Stupefying the young intelligence— 

O lilac cinders of the pagan fens! 
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JAMES CAGNEY 
sat on a wooden 
chair in the 
sunlight outside 
Trinity College, Dublin. He wore a 
trench coat, a grey porkpie hat, and an 
open-necked blue shirt. His face was 
rouged over with make-up. Behind him, 
Michael Anderson, the director of 
Shake Hands with the Devil, talked to 
the actor, Don Murray. ‘We'll try the 
scene with the pigeons now,’ he said. 
‘We've found a way to keep them still.’ 
The day before, someone had suggested glueing 
their feet to the window sill with chewing-gum. 
Their trainer had thought it better to starve them 
for twenty-four hours, and clip their wing feathers. 
In their wicker cage they shuffled about like dis- 
tressed gentlewomen. Their eyes glittered like 
round, red beads. 

A props lorry pulled up, its exhaust fuming, and 
Cagney shifted restlessly in his chair. ‘Does that 
carbon monoxide worry you?’ he asked. ‘It 
worries me. I knew a fighter once, a very promis- 
ing boy. Every day for two years he used to train, 
running behind a car. Suddenly he was taken ill; 
they thought he’d die. Poisoning they told him. 
Two years of breathing exhaust fumes. You have 
to be careful of things like that.’ 

A small boy came up with a piece of paper and 
a pencil. ‘You want an autograph, sonny?’ asked 
Cagney. He smoothed the paper on his knee, and 
scrawled his name. The boy looked at the signa- 
ture with disbelief and crumpled the paper in his 
hand. ‘Not good enough?’ said Cagney. ‘Let’s 
try again.” He drew a rapid self-caricature and 
signed it. ‘OK now?’ he asked. The boy walked 
away with the paper, grinned at a photographer, 
and then tore it into small pieces. 

Seconds later he came back with something con- 
cealed in his hand. ‘Show me what you've got,’ 
said Cagney. The boy shook his head. ‘OK,’ said 
Cagney, ‘don’t show me.’ The: boy came closer and 
dropped a dead mouse into Cagney’s lap. Cagney 
picked it up by the tail and posted it through a 
grating by the wall. ‘That's the best thing to do 
with that,’ he said, ‘probably diseased.’ The boy 
still stood there grinning. ‘OK, sonny, run along 
now, said Cagney. He wiped his hands on a 
handkerchief. ‘Someone ought to speak sharply 
to him,’ he said. 

In an upstairs room of the college, Michael 
Anderson directed the scene with the pigeons. Oil 
paintings hung on the walls. A skeleton gaped 
from the corner. ‘Listen, Don,’ said Anderson, 
‘you'll have to be prepared to keep this going for 
a while. You never know with pigeons.’ He turned 
to Cagney. ‘Right here, Jimmy,’ he said, ‘you 
Speak to Don from behind the camera.’ 

Cagney put on a pair of horn-rimmed glasses 
and conferred with his secretary. For two hours a 
day she coached him in his Dublin accent. ‘Some- 
One's moving outside,’ said Anderson, ‘tell them to 
keep still. Get them into their positions. And let’s 
have those pigeons.’ 

The clapper board registered the take. Cagney 
Spoke his lines and the pigeons pecked corn from 
Don Murray’s hand. ‘Cut,’ said the assistant 
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Roundabout 


director. ‘Yesterday,’ Cagney told his secretary, 
‘we went to see that corpse of a crusader in a 
church near here. It’s amazing. Four hundred 
years old, and when you touch his skin, it’s like 
oiled leather. Why, do you suppose? Do you think 
it’s something in the air?’ 


Extras 


‘LOOK AT Felix. He’s got the best part, just riding 
his bike. Poor old Walter has to stand up the 
whole time,’ said the tall Jamaican in the Miami 
shirt and Twickenham cap. J. Lee Thompson, 
directing Tiger Bay outside a high peeling house 
in Tiger Bay, Cardiff, shouted to the group squat- 
ting on the pavement: ‘Play the game. Play the 
game.’ The coloured men, the Arab and the white 
man called on luck and rolled their dice while the 
cameras rolled. The frozen people in the back- 
ground scenes came to life again. Another burly 
coloured boy in an IRA raincoat looked on 
morosely: “When did they take on all these 
characters? I missed it. Stands to reason if you can 
get £2 10s. just playing crap or crossing the road 
you won't go work for thirty bobs. What time you 
starting tomorrow? I'll be around with all the 
boys at 7.30 in the morning.’ 

‘Print one and four,’ somebody cried and the 
crap game broke up. The old West Indian in a 
navy beret and brown suit looked satisfied with 
his performance. What would he have been doing 
if they hadn’t been filming him playing crap and 
sitting around? 

‘Oh, playing crap on the corner or sitting 
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around. They gave us half a crown each to play. 
I lost mine. Somebody cleaned up. But there’s still 
the £2 10s. to come.’ 

A young film man in a waterproof jacket, 
Seberg haircut and spectacles came skipping 
anxiously across the road crying: ‘Charles, 
Charles, Charles.’ He had a whistle on a string 
around his neck. Like Lee Thompson he wore a 
blue open-necked shirt. When he reached the 
crowd of white and coloured people looking on 
he clapped his hands decisively several times so 
that they would clear a path for him. ‘Charles,’ 
he cried, ‘Oh, Charles.’ 

Charles was having a cup of tea behind the 
crowd. He had a lovely beard, fine face and a 
classy sports coat. When he heard the man with 
the whistle he pointed at himself, raised an inquir- 
ingly delighted eyebrow. ‘Yes,’ cried the other. 
‘Oh, no,’ said Charles heavily. ‘Yes,’ said the man 
with the whistle. Enjoying the hugeness of the 
joke, they went off together. Charles began to put 
some touches of make-up on the chin of Hort 
Buchholz, one of the white stars. 

‘No. I don’t want a part,’ said the tall Jamaican, 
‘But I'd like to be a censor. When people see the 
story of this film they are going to think Bute 
Road and Loudoun Square, what they call Tiger 
Bay, is where a man can pick up a girl easily. 
They'll think all coloured people have loose 
morals. Think we play dice down here all day. 
These people get their £2 10s. and don’t care what 
use is made of them.’ 

He turned and stared at the badge in the iad 
of the man next to him. ‘Civil Defence? You get 
paid for that? Free uniform?’ The other man said 
there was no pay. He had joined because the 
Bible said the world would end in flames. 


The Early Life of Archie Rice 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Mister Venus. (Prince of Wales.) 
Mr. FRANKIE HowerD has the 
face of a rugby football which 
has. lost its bounce. The prim 
mouth is beginning to gape at 
the corners and sprout tattered 
laces. The eyes are handsewn 
seams bagged by deflation. The 
tongue squeezes out like a pink rubber air tube. 
Altogether he has the look of a public-bar Oscar 
Wilde who has just been belted up the lacing 
by a heavy boot off-stage. But he is not a clown. 
His comic persona is that of a third-rate pro- 
fessional entertainer only slightly more afraid of 
the management than he is of the audience. He 
is Archie Rice five minutes after wiping a ripe 
tomato out of his ear-hole. As soon as he appears 
on stage, shambling in pursuit of a wandering 
spotlight, you can see that he has decided that 
this is not his night. 

He has enemies backstage who at that very 
moment are putting their feet up on his cheese 
sandwiches, drinking his milk stout with one hand 
and giving him the V-sign with the other. He has 
been sauced by the call-boy, sworn at by the 
stage hands, touched for thirty bob by the 
Croatian acrobats and somebody has: stolen his 
raincoat. He never did think much of his patter 





and as he squints through the smoke at the Easter 
Island faces out there he knows that the audience 
will think even less. Still, he is after all under 
cover, playing to a paying audience, and not 
splashing among the puddles to a gallery queue. 
Se he begins the auction of antique jokes, sig- 
nalling with jaunty false-bonhomie to each in- 
dividual buyer—‘Thank you very much, girl,’ 
‘And you, sir,” ‘Much obliged, I'm sure, madam.’ 
As the laughers start bidding against each other, 
he begins to wonder whether they really are 
laughing at the jokes and he keeps glancing round 
to make sure the scenery isn’t falling down and 
running his hands suspiciously over his buttons. 
He fumbles a line or two in the process and for- 
gets himself enough to rebuke the audience for 
thinking this is all part of the act—‘Oooh, it’s 
wicked to mock the afflicted, he shouts with a 
squirm and a grimace. He attempts a song-and- 
dance number, murmuring ‘Slow-quick-quick- 
slow,’ and hoping it looks much better than it 
feels. Somewhere here he glances off-stage again 
and sees the manager holding his nose and pulling 
an invisible chain. He rears up in the middle 
of a particularly extravagant pirouette and his 
clothes go rushing on for a second without him. 
He unmuffles himself pettishly—T'll have to have 
that cadenza again,’ he says acccusingly to the 
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conductor, patting the hair on the back of his 
neck. ‘Da-da-dee-I’ve-forgotten-the-words-dee- 
dee-da-da-you’ve-forgotten-my-cane-how-can-lI- 
do - the- bit-where-I-go-tap-tap-tap-bring-it-on- 
then-bring-it-on,’ he yodels. 

It is a mistak: to complain that Frankie 
Howerd lacks invention and timing. He is the 
comedian of ineptitude. Every desperate ad-lib 
has been rewritten six times. Every confused 
stumble and jumble has been rehearsed. Perhaps 
not with the cast and the director, but certainly 
in the nervous silence of his dressing room. His 
entire routine depends upon being surrounded by 
mediocrity. which is accidentally saved by his 
presence. And Mister Venus, by an amazing co- 
incidence, is the ideal show for him. The book is 
witless, the songs are tuneless and the dancing 
is derivative. Apart from one original and witty 
production number in an airport lounge, the 
whole show is a disaster, throughout which he 
administers ludicrously inefficient first aid to the 
trapped and wounded. 

It is hard to believe that the producers designed 
such an expensive and elaborate cod on the public 
simply in order to demonstrate Frankie Howerd’s 
unique comic gifts. Certainly the contrast makes 
him funnier than he has ever been before. But 
it is the only way of explaining why the writers 
who were able to provide ample material for 
him were not also able to produce one single 
laughable line for any other player. Mister Venus 
may yet prove to be the Young England of its 
generation—a musical so bad that it cannot be 
entirely accidental. If only Mr. Howerd would 
coach the rest of the cast to be as deliberately 
maladroit, it might run for ever. 
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Scandinavian Light 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Wild Strawberries. (Academy.) 
From Sweden comes one of 
those quintessential - looking 
films, if I may put it so, that 
seem at once propaganda and 
apologist for the place they 
come from; that in every 
moment, every mood, every 
gesture, in their whole atmosphere, ethics, and 
effect breathe the spirit of the place. The shim- 
mering, clear, cold Scandinavian light neither 
muted nor glaring, matches exactly the precise 
and rather chilling brilliance of its director, whose 
characteristics, attitude, and morality seem, in 
their turn, exactly matched to those of his time 
and place. Indeed, you could take Ingmar Berg- 
man’s Wild Strawberries (‘A’ certificate) as a piece 
of national, as well as individual, portraiture; and 
it would strain no one’s imagination too much to 
see in its story of an old man’s dilemma the 
spiritual dilemmas and moral unease of a nation. 


Hot (if you could ever accuse it of warmth) 
from its Grand Prix at the Berlin festival, and 
preceded by the formidable reputation of its direc- 
tor’s earlier film, The Seventh Seal (several of 
whose haunting faces turn up in it again, some 
with a proper repertory sense of humility, for only 
a few minutes), Wild Strawberries will get its due 
measure of critical attention. For you cannot be 
indifferent to its quality, or to its morality, or 
remain untouched (or, to my mind, unsaddened) 
by its conclusions. Ingmar Bergman is a director 
with what you might call a strong directorial 
personality: it goes far beyond style, the force 
with which he impresses himself on everything he 
touches, the way his mental imagery is translated 
into physical imagery. And so he arouses very 
personal and even violent reactions. The extra- 
ordinary physical beauty of his films—beauty 
that has the poised, elaborate precision of dream 
and sometimes of nightmare—has an alarming 
effect on the senses, at once lulling and disquiet- 
ing; and the extreme subtlety of his symbolism, 
his mixture of the robust and the romantic, his 
sadness, his coldness, his slightly smart-aleck 
psychology, his almost-suspect avoidance (by the 
skin of his teeth) of cliché each time he seems to 
be aiming in that direction, all combine to arouse 
in one—I should say, in me, for as I have said his 
effect is entirely personal and varies temperamen- 
tally—a mixture of fascination and distaste. 


Wild Strawberries is to my mind a far more 
complete and interesting film than the much over- 
praised Seventh Seal, for the simple reason that it 
says something negative, where the other tried, 
with desperate inadequacy, to make all sorts of 
positive remarks about the human situation. This 
is the story of one old man, the gradual stripping 
down of one human soul till the poor, bare, forked 
animal is left us, shivering and rather nasty, but 
(perhaps) redeemable. We see him in the round, 
every side of him, every opinion of him, and, with 
it all, the subterranean side of him, the unadmitted 
and often inadmissible side that lives in dream, 


vision, memory, on the far side of consciousness, 
and shapes so much of the rest. We are told what 
he ought not to be, are left with a hope of redemp- 
tion in self-knowledge : that is ail. 


The physical road to this self-knowledge is a 
perfectly everyday one: the road to Lund, along 
which old Isak, an eminent doctor on his way to 
get an honorary degree, is driven by his daughter- 
in-law Marianne, giving lifts to various people on 
the way. Before setting out he has a disquieting 
dream, in which he sees a corpse-like image of 
himself; and all through the day he continues to 
have dreams and semi-visionary excursions into 
the past. He sees again his old love Sara, who 
found him too highminded and married his scape- 
grace brother; and of the three hitchhikers he 
picks up one is called Sara and reminds him of 
the other. The new Sara is a modern young thing, 
who blandly informs everyone she is a virgin and 
therefore (a delightful non sequitur, unless I mis- 
understood the subtitles) smokes a pipe: she is 
also gay and sweet, touchingly affectionate to old 
Isak, has the same sort of ridiculous innocence 
as her namesake and looks (not surprisingly, since 
the same actress, Bibi Anderson, plays both) re- 
markably like her. Isak then looks at his marriage; 
while in the present Marianne is looking at /ier 
marriage, due to crash unless she gets rid of the 
child she now carries, for old Isak’s son cannot 
bear to bring children into a world his parents 
poisoned for him. He remembers his youth, and 
in the present they visit his mother, a terrifying 
monster of ninety-six (Bergman makes no conces- 
sions to age; it is one of the most bracing things 
about him), who set the pattern for the spoiled 
generations since. We see how his intimates hate 
him, while his patients in the present revere and 
love him, and the hitchhikers give him their hearts 
with the spontaneous intuition of children. 


And there we leave him: a portrait, and a very 
subtle one, has been built up, very cautiously. 
circuitously, cumulatively: the man lives. Then 
there is his moral stripping, every subterfuge, 
every excuse demolished; and then the gradual 
anguish—nothing violent, nothing even immed- 
iately very painful—of awakening. The acting, 
Victor Sjostrom’s as the old man, particularly, is 
beyond praise: extraordinarily stylish, as well as 
solid and immediate, a mixture of Congreve and 
Method, if you can imagine it. Dream and waking 
life are mixed, in that as in the direction, as they 
are in all Bergman’s films, almost to the extent 
of confusion, but never quite; because to him life 
has a dream quality as remote and pearly as the 
light he uses, and the sort of surrealist landscape 
in which a huge draped cradle stands in an evening 
wood is no odder than some of the things he 
dreams up in broad daylight. This sad, sad film 
has been hailed as the cheerfulest thing Bergman 
has yet come out with, which just. shows the 
standard of witty gloom the others have reached. 
Witty, always: and parts of this are even funny; 
though the laughter it arouses is rather specialised 
and rare, like everything else about it. 
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Casals at Home 


By TIM 


‘I DON’T care who you are,’ said 
the indomitable late-middle-aged 
Englishwoman to the small crowd. 
“You can’t come in. It was terrible 
yesterday, simply terrible.’ 
It was ten-thirty in the morning 
and she was standing at the front 
door of the house in Molitg-les-Bains, a watering 
spa just above the small town of Prades in the 
French Pyrenees, where this year’s festival was 
taking place. Backed by a notice on the door say- 
ing that the Master was tired and that on doctor’s 
orders callers were to keep their visits short, she 
gave the impression that entry would only be over 
her dead body. 

But of course it was all right. First the Vegh 
Quartet with their wives and children arrived; 
then Ernst and Lory Wallfisch. Then Kempff with 
tis splendidly German-looking family or com- 
fanions; then the Torteliers. Meanwhile a piano 
was echoing brilliantly inside. That's Casals, said 
tne knowing. Shortly afterwards the doors opened, 
and a few of the faithful trooped in. 

Casals, the quartet and Ernst Wallfisch were 
seated in One room, prepared to rehearse the 
Brahms sextet which they were to play a couple 
of evenings later. As we walked up the hill at 
Moltig we had already heard Vegh and his cellist 
rehearsing passages from it in their different rooms 
in the Pension; their unity is such that all four 
of the quartet might still have stood at different 
windows and been in harmony with each other. 

Madame Casals, the young and beautiful cellist 
whom Casals married last year at the age of eighty, 
tood quietly in the background. Since their mar- 
iage, he has found new energy, lost some weight 
nd had an old wart removed from his face. 

\nd as one watched and listened the two rooms 
seemed to become a microcosm of European 
civilisation. It was not merely that one was hearing 
at the closest quarters superb chamber music 
guided by the man whom everybody present 
would swear was the greatest musician in the 
world. There was the special feeling which domin- 
ates the Prades Festival of fine artists making 
music for pleasure, rather than just performing 
it before an obedient audience. 

Wallfisch, who could only be a musician, 
troxed his viola and listened to his fellows with 
the most extreme s@nsitivity. Vegh is also every 
inch a musician, but to watch—though not to 
hear—he might be a café musician. His arm flows 
with a fine, high, swinging action. His body sways; 
his face is humorous, like a Disney piglet, and the 
mood of each phase of the music is expressed on 
it. Ah, he seems to say, this will make you weep, 
or dance—and his body lunges and his arm soars. 
With his broad-striped biscuit-pink and white shirt 
flopping outside his trousers Vegh makes a sharp 
contrast to Casals. Casals as he plays seems quite 
unaware of any audience. His tight mouth simply 
forms a few private expressions. Just occasionally 
he stops the rehearsal to explain how something 
should be played. A crescendo draws the com- 
Ment that this is not something to be imposed 
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from outside. It must come as naturally as breath- 
ing in and out. Casals speaks in English as he 
explains this. At the end of a movement which 
has gone well he murmurs, ‘Beautiful.’ 


As one listens one’s eyes wander round the walls 


of the room. There is the large red and yellow 
Catalan banner. There are the diplomas, medals, 
scrolls of honour. There are photographs which 
tell the history not merely of music but of man 
in the last sixty years. A frock-coated violinist, his 
hair blown in the winds, plays on a sand-dune. Is 
it Joachim? Certainly he appears in other photo- 
graphs. Thibaud plays chess against Casals, with 
Cortot, who came like a ghost to this year’s festi- 
val, looking on. There is Einstein, who always 
liked to have his fiddle with him. There is Casals’s 
cello lying on the sofa which used to be reserved 
for it—it always has the most-comfortable place 
to sleep on, like an English spinster’s cat. 

Eventually, the rehearsal ends, and the artists 
and visitors wander away to lunch and the sea or 
one of the enchanting villages in the Pyrenees. 

In the evening, as the concert draws near, the 
excitement begins again with the arrival of the 
police. The Festival is the highlight of their year 
and they turn up in prodigious numbers to divert 
all traffic as far as possible from the concert. They 
stand at each road which leads to the central 
square and wave the cars away. No driver of spirit 
accepts this without a verbal battle. 

Then comes the game of getting into the Church 
of St. Peter and finding a seat. The orderly—the 
Germans, the English, the rich from all over 
Europe—all have their places and move to them. 
But others, who are friends of Casals or 
Catalans—who are all friends of Casals anyway— 
or who object to paying fancy prices for the best 
seats or to sitting in a side chapel at the back and 
remember the days when only comparatively few 
people came to the festival—these all have their 
eye on the places dhonneur which make up the 
first three rows. They charm or avoid the ushers, 
and the places d'honneur soon fill up. 

Meanwhile the mighty take their seats and the 
amateur finds to his delight that he is sitting just 
behind the men who fill the Festival Hall, and 
can overhear their comments. One famous 
pianist’s comment on the playing of another was 
quite simple and succinct: an abomination. 

Bright lights shine on the huge reredos which 
looms over the altar. It is gilt, immensely ornate, 
with statues springing out at all angles, and St. 
Peter dominating it all like a baby-faced Falstaff. 
One sees why the old hands sigh for the days 
when the festival was held in the noble, austere 
church of St. Michel-de-Cuxa. 

But eventually the lights flash off and on, the 
officials stop officiating for a while and the concert 
begins. Yet however fine the first players are, the 
audience is half waiting for Casals. As he comes 
on to the space before the altar the church rises. 
With a gesture of his bow he tells them to sit down. 
He tunes, plucking the strings. Then a nod to his 
fellows, and the fire and serenity which are within 
him flow out in the form of perfect sound. 
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By A. V. 


Firty years from now theatre 
historians will hold decided 
views about our preoccupation, 
in the 1950s and 1960s, with 
reviving the three-act ballet 
convention. To them it will be 
apparent either that it was 
wasteful of effort and imagina- 
tion to try to resurrect the idea of the Romantic 
Period ballet a hundred years later: or that the 
three-acter is the legitimate mode of expression 
for a-theatrically meaningful dance drama. The 
ascendancy that the one-acter enjoyed from 1910 
on may seem to them an interesting aberration 
explicable only by the fickleness of managerial 
policy or the laziness of choreographers. 

Covent Garden’s production this week of 
Ondine provides no evidence to favour either side 
of this prospective argument. It has some of the 
advantages—and the shortcomings, too—of the 
big-scale Romantic ballet of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Its revelation of the complexity of artistic 
and technical problems involved reaffirms for us 
the skill of those nineteenth-century masters who 
created the few ballets that have lasted for more 
than a generation. Further, it underlines our 
suspicion that nine out of ten of the 400-odd large- 
scale ballets staged in Europe last century were 
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pretty inept concoctions. Trim away the swoon- 
ing tributes to certain ballerinas, and the rest of 
the printed record (even including score, synopsis, 
designs) indicates that they failed to survive for 
the excellent reason that there was nothing 
worth saving. 

Choreography is the catalyst working on the 
ingredients of a ballet which enables them to 
merge and blend and sustain each other; good 
music, staging, décor, costume, even when sup- 
ported by quality dancers, amount to nothing 
unless a choreographic imagination is controlling 
the actions and interactions between story, dance- 
image, mime, musical phrase and all the pic- 
torial elements. Frederick Ashton displays again, 
as in Cinderella and his Danish Romeo and 
Juliet, that he can invent and adapt and para- 
phrase and generally turn inside-out-and-back- 
again any notion of stylised movement that is 
usable on today’s ballet stage. Ondine is the 
biggest challenge he has yet met. Either he could 
fashion its components into a contemporary 
assessment of the mortal-v.-supernatural struggle 
depicted or he could choose (as he seems to have 
done) to attempt a re-creation of the Undine 
legend as it occurred in ballets by Perrot and 
the two Taglionis a hundred years ago. 

The result is a story almost identical with those 
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of the old ballets, narrated in Ashton’s modern 
adaptation of classical ballet style. We have to 
take for granted the subsidiary characters—all 
the humans. Only Ondine is given a unique per. 
sonality. The Prince-hero, his betrothed, the 
Hermit, sailors, attendants, lords and ladies, etc, 
in dress, manner and movement idiom are s0 
much conventional decoration to a story which 
concentrates on the mysterious character of 
Ondine herself. 

It is, in fact, pure fairy tale, and if today we 
can feel that one of ballet’s purposes is to present, 
with modest refurbishings, the more successful 
of the Romantic Era’s fairy tales, Ondine has 
made a place for itself in our repertoire. It gains 
its effectiveness largely from the supernormal 
sensitivity of feeling, interaction and mutual 
understanding which exists between Ashton and 
his heroine: precisely where some startling or 
beautiful phase of motion or gesture arises from 
the choreographer’s mind or from Margot Fon. 
tyn’s sensibility is impossible to decide. Between 
them they bring to convincing life—whether 
earthy, aerial or submarine in quality—a patheti- 
cally beautiful character. Her domination over 
three acts effortlessly overwhelms the more blatant 
shortcomings of a thin score, some indifferent 
décor and, in certain passages, ensemble dances 
graced neither by originality nor clarity of pre- 
sentation. But this production marks no new 
trend, establishes no fresh convention for 
twentieth-century ballet, nor indicates a farther 
frontier towards which we must explore. At this 
moment, it shows that English ballet is marking 
time, not stepping off p itively into any new 
direction. 
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Channel Packet 


By LESLIE 


Next Monday the Newhaven- 
Dieppe packet closes down to 
passengers for the winter. And 
no wonder! This British Trans- 
port-cum-French Railways 
cross-Channel service has so 
spectacularly failed to meet air 
and air-and-bus competition 
that in recent winters it has attracted an average 
of no more than seventy-three passengers a day. 
which cannot be very much more than the crew 
of one ship, and is certainly out of scale with 
the ships’ alleged capacity of 1,400 people or 
thereabouts. 

Since this was for long the cheapest and by no 
means the least attractive way to get to France, 
I would have thought that it could have survived. 
The official explanation is that since economies 
are now ordained the least profitable must go: 
and it is clear that people prefer the ‘short sea 
route.’ 

But is not the real reason that travellers will 
no longer put up with the kind of treatment they 
get on the Dieppe run? Recent crossings make 
it, to my mind, no wonder that even if they have 
little money to spend, they prefer to spend more 
to go by air. The seating accommodation that 
is provided, even in the second class, would not 
disgrace the public rooms of, say, the Queen 
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Mary—but this means that until you get down to, 
say, seventy-three passengers per voyage, only 
the lucky few can sit for any part of the three- 
and-a-half-hour voyage, unless the weather is fine 
and they can sit on deck. 

There are some racks for luggage, but most 
of it has to be stacked precariously in the alley- 
ways, sliding about when the ship rolls or pitches. 
If people get sick, there is nothing so seemly or 
convenient as the paper bag that the airlines 
provide; instead, there are those revolting kitchen 
bowls, which also are sometimes left to slither 
about, with the luggage, on the deck. And the 
dining saloon, reasonable though it turns out to 
be when one can get into it, cannot possibly cope 
with all the people who want to use it on a 
crowded day. Nor can the buffet bars. Even a 
comparatively calm voyage can be a deplorable, 
indeed a disgusting, experience. My last crossing. 
a week or two ago, with but 400 people aboard, 
was an experience I would certainly not will- 
ingly repeat. 

There is leisure between now and a week or 
so before Easter, when the service is to begin 
again, for the authorities concerned to exercise 
their imagination by looking at their ships as 
vehicles intended to carry a lot of passengers in 
decent comfort and in conditions that compare 
reasonably with other forms of transport; and 
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by thinking how they can bring them up to the 
standards even of their own trains, let alone those 
of air travel. They could, for example, provide 
aircraft-type seats, which in the space available 
might accommodate most of those travelling even 
on fairly crowded days. If the idea does not 
astonish them too much, they might provide 
aircraft-type meals. And they might well find, if 
they had any idea how to communicate these 
attractions to the public, that traffic would come 
back. 
~*~ * * 

Nothing is quite so evocative ~s a smell, and 
of all smells the most vividly recognised and 
remembered is that of tobacco smoke. It is un- 
doubtedly the recollection of holidays past that 
has sent the sale of French cigarettes over here 
up by nearly 40 per cent. in the past year. Today 
they can be bought not only in Soho or at ex- 
pensive tobacconists but at chain shops such as 
Finlays and Lewis's. The filter version of 
Gauloise, called Disque Blue, at 4s. for twenty. 
is the best-seller, with the ordinary blue-packed 
Gauloise at 4s. 8d. as the second favourite. Made 
from Maryland tobacco, it has been said that 
these cigarettes contain less nicotine than English 
Virginians. This, | am told by Mr. Cyril 
Faulkner, the importer, is not so. but*they do 
contain considerably less sz!tpetre. 

> + ~ 

Remarking recent!y on th: eaxiety with which 
millers and bakers were watching diminishing 
sales of bread, I suggested they would do better 
if they concentrated on offering us loaves with 
crust and character instead of the feeble stuff 
that masquerades as ‘bread’ these days. 


~ No doubt about it, girls, 
Nylon overalls make : 
for contented cowmen ,.” 
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In a reply a well-known miller insists that it is 
not the millers’ fault. They are providing the 
baker with flour as good as ever he got; and if 
he requires some speciality he has only to ask for 
it. I imagine this is true:-for I can see no reason 
why the millers, with their surplus productive 
capacity, should not be willing to cater for any 
type of customer. 

The bakers, I find, blame . . . us. The small 
family baker is finding it increasingly difficult to 
survive because of our whims. His production 
methods make it hard for him to compete with 
the big chain bakeries in price; and government 
regulations about night baking have added to his 
problems. Many small bakers, therefore, have 
been getting out of the business, or trying to get 
out of it, while they still have something to sell; 
their number diminishes every year. 

The chain bakers also blame us. A few indi- 
vidual customers may be dissatisfied, they argue, 
but most of us must be buying the kind of bread 
‘we want, because when we have the chance to buy 
better loaves we don’t take it. 

Partly, this is due to the growing tendency of 
customers to buy their bread from their grocer, 
which is a little more convenient than going 
round the corner to the baker’s shop. Partly, it is 
due to the attraction of ready-sliced, ready- 
wrapped bread. But chiefly it is because the 
public likes bread that will stay fresh for several 
days. 

This strikes me as odd. I can understand that 
people living alone prefer to get a loaf that does 
mot go stale quickly; but for families who use 
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ARK TWAIN’S words. “A man does not want 
Michelangelo for breakfast.” Nor even on 
a Roman holiday. And what do men of letters 
want for breakfast? Inexplicably, the subject is a 
closed book to literary researchers. Why, we don’t 
even know what porridge had John Keats. We can 
only hope that garret life was sweetened for young 
genius by daily bread. Certainly no penny-a-liner 
could get better value for his pennies. For bread is 
a food. A fine food. Prodigiously good for pro- 
digies. Good for all of us, in fact. For bread alone 
could supply 75% of the energy we burn up each day. 
Ask the experts. Professor McCance and Dr. 
‘Widdowson, distinguished nutritional authorities, 
have this to say in a special report formulated for 
the Medical Rescarch Council: “Probably the 
most important finding concerns the high nutritive 
value of wheat in any of the forms customarily 
consumed by man.” Meaning bread, naturally. A 
panel of eminent scientists and medical men, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Cohen, underlines the 
fact that “bread is the most important staple food 
in the British dict.’’? 
So you and your family need plenty of good 
fresh bread every day. Q.E.D. 
4. Medical Research Council Special Report Series No. 287 
published by H.M.S.O., 1954. , 


2. Report of the Panel on Composition and Nutritive value of Flour, 
published by H.M.S.O., 1956. 


SSSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BURBAU, 2I ARLINGTON STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.I 


, 
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One or more loaves a day, what is the point? The 
French way, where the loaf is unusable (except 
as a missile) by the morning after, results in 
more waste; but bread is not yet so expensive that 
we should mind wasting it, if this means better 
loaves. 

Let us for the sake of argument concede that 
the millers and the bakers are right; that we are 
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getting the bread we deserve. In that case, it is 
up to us to go a little out of our way (round 
the corner from the grocery to the baker’s shop, 
to be exact) to get good bread. We can do better 
yet; we may even be able to persuade the small 
baker to give us the kind of loaf we like, crusty 
to taste. But if we don’t start doing this quickly, 
there may soon be no small bakeries left. 


‘My Wife Doesn’t Understand Me’ 


By MILES 


HAVE long suspected that most men have a 

biological rhythm in their lives, just like 
women. The cycle may be shorter—say, three 
weeks instead of four, but it is regular and its 
effects can be followed in the rise and fall of 
mood and variation in recurrent disorders, such 
as ‘indigestion’ or itching. My impression is that 
the ‘change of life-—the male menopause—comes 
later: in the fifties rather than the forties; the 
unexpected depression, a spell of acute dis- 
couragement or bodily illness so often appears 
at this time, as if the man is especially vulnerable 
just then to hardship and insult that earlier on 
he could take in his stride. 

Edmund Bergler, in. his new book,* has a 
chapter on this theme. His view is that the ‘meno- 
pausal storms’ are of purely emotional origin; 
in women the ovary dies a natural death at the 
end of the reproductive epoch, but nothing like 
that happens in man, who is intended by Nature 
to remain ‘on the active list’ much longer. I am 
not so sure. Despite much detailed study of 
glandular function in the human being, there is 
still a great deal we don’t know about the univer- 
sal rhythms of life. 

Dr. Bergler thinks that hypochondria, and a 
second adolescence, can between them explain 
the behaviour of the middle-aged man; whether 
the reader accepts this thesis or not, he will be 
entertained by the book, with its transcripts of the 
doctor's conversations with his patients. ‘My wife 
doesn’t understand me,’ proclaims the middle- 
aged rebel, and he goes out in quest of the under- 
standing woman. Dr. Bergler gives a list of what 
he finds: Miss Injustice Collector, Miss Mild 
Resignation, Miss Illusion, Miss Magic Gesture 
and Miss Revenge. The last-named, he says, is a 
dangerous person: her goal is to punish the 
middle-aged wife, and she goes after it with 
energy and venom, driven not by love or pity for 
the man, but revenge on the woman for injury 
done to herself by mother-figures in the past. As 
the author says crisply, divorce won't help: it 
takes two people to make a divorce, and each of 
the participants in a sick marriage has chosen the 
other to supply an unconscious need. If this need 
is taken, unchanged, into the next marriage, the 
same thing may happen again. 

Dr. Bergler writes well and vividly, from a 
wide experience of troubled people in middle-age; 
he is concerned with motives and feelings below 
the level of ‘common sense,’ and many of his 
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conclusions, however uncomfortable, are true to 
life. 
, * * 

‘At about 1.30 p.m. on Sunday a curious and 
unexpected ceremony occurs in Britain. Thirty 
million of us eat custard.’ Thus Peter Black, in 
the Daily Mail, commenting on a survey of British 
eating habits. ‘The, most startling conclusion is 
that in a country where almost everything is split 
into class levels, eating customs are an exception. 
They form a national pattern. The appetite for 
custard varies so little among upper, middle and 
lower classes, between stockbroker’s Surrey and 
the industrial North, that it must be classed as 
a racial addiction, like television or the ; ools.’ 

Food demands vary little, it seems, from year 
to year, shortage or no shortage. It is plain from 
the figures, Mr. Black says, that any newspaper 
that employs valuable space on trying to teach 
its readers how to cook Escalope Holstein is 
gravely misled about popular taste. The British 
are as conservative in their food preferences as 
in their other appetites. Why so? Is conservatism 
simply a national trait that needs no explanation? 

In the survey, Geoffrey Warren suggests that 
the British do not enjoy food for its own sake 
but because of the pleasurable association with 
other things: on Sunday, relaxation, comfort and 
leisure. Children learn to associate the feeling of 
security with Sunday dinner; so, in later life, 
even after they have been abroad and sampled 
the more exotic fare in foreign parts, they come 
back and ask for custard. Maybe this is part of 
the reason why so many English folk get ‘tummy 
upsets’ on the Continent. I had presumed that 
food poisoning, in one form or another, was the 
answer, but perhaps a diet that is ‘too rich,’ too 
much flavoured, unfamiliar, provokes a rebellion 
of the body, a kind of mutiny of the digestive 
system; and nostalgia for bacon and eggs and tea 
brings the traveller home before his time. 

* ~ * 

In an article on tranquillisers in the BMJ, Dr. 
William Sargant makes an important point about 
the continued use of quick-acting barbiturates. 
When these are taken regularly over a long period, 
he says, they may promote tension rather than 
relieve it. Once the total daily consumption of 
Amytal, for example, has reached nine grains, a 
vicious circle may be set up; as the effect of 
each dose wears off, tension rises again and 
another does is taken. Dr. Sargant has seen 
some patients even submitted to leucotomy, for 
relief of chronic tension, who turned out later 
to be barbiturate addicts; their state was much 
improved by withdrawal or change of drug. 
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Dead and Gone 


By 





HE number of female human beings, includ- 
Tine infants, put to death privily by the 
German authorities during the Second World 
War is not ascertainable but exceeds, on the most 
cautious estimate, three millions. This is quite a 
lot of female human beings to kill in five and 
a half years. 

It is with seven of them that Death Be Not 
Proud is concerned; it is written by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Nicholas and published by the Cresset 
Press at 21s. All were young women. Six were 
either parachuted or flown (by Lysander) into 
German-occupied France under the egis of the 
Special Operations Executive, an ad hoc war- 
time organisation concerned with the fostering of 
sabotage and resistance. The seventh was an agent 
of a French intelligence group connected with 
SOE. All were executed in 1944. Some of the 
Germans who butchered them paid for the deed 
with their lives; others, after serving a term of 
imprisonment, now receive pensions from Bonn. 
Some of the Frenchmen who betrayed them to 
their captors were shot; others prosper. 


** * * 


Except for the seventh, who was not in the 
British service and whose fate Mrs. Nicholas was 
able to establish for the first time with certainty, 
there was no mystery about what had, finally, 
happened to these brave girls. Their stories have 
emerged, at least in outline, from the published 
reminiscences of their more fortunate colleagues 
in the cloak-and-dagger business; two have had 
full-length books written about them. 

In 1955, however, this literature was less copious 
than it is now; and in that year Mrs. Nicholas, 
who had been at school with one of the girls, 
Diana Rowden, decided to write the work which 
appears this week. ‘To forgive was one thing, to 
forget another’; it is clear that her impulse to 
investigate and record the truth about these 
heroines sprang from a deep and pious emotian 
and was wholly free from commercialism. She 
was not after a ‘good story,’ she was after the 
facts; and some of the dedicated zest with which 
she pursues them communicates itself to the 


reader. 
* . * 


It is not entirely the reader’s fault if he be- 
comes more interested in the hunt than the 
quarry, for this is what happened, I feel, to the 
authoress. At an early stage of her researches a 
crusade which should have led to the bright up- 
lands of truth degenerates—without losing its 
original purpose—into a running fight with 
bureaucratic and other forms of obscurantism. 
Mrs. Nicholas keeps her temper throughout but 
in the effort to do so acquires a chip on her 
shoulder which sometimes leads her into otiose 
forays. 

She discovered, for instance, that the airfield 
at Tempsford in Huntingdonshire, whence four 
of the girls had taken off for France, was in use 
by the National Institute of Agricultural En- 
gineering. She wrote and asked if she might have 
a look at the place; was courteously referred to 
the Ministry of Agriculture; was referred back 
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to the NIAE; and was finally put in touch with 
an Official of the County Agricultural Executive 
Committee, who gave her full information about 
the purposes for which the land was now used. 

All this may be, as she says, ‘a comical reflec- 
tion On our present bureaucracy.’ But in the end 
she never did go to Tempsford. If she had gone 
there in the first place without writing to anyone 
she would have achieved her stated purpose of 
having a look at the place. And, although it is 
possibly true that John Bunyan ‘might often have 
ridden over the very earth across which the planes 
had roared,’ it is not easy to imagine what clues 
she hoped to pick up at a disused airfield where 
four of her subjects had spent, at the most, a 
few hours fifteen years ago. 


* * * 


Her preoccupation with the chase, which the 
reader at least intermittently shares, creates what 
can best be described as a Devon-and-Somerset 
atmosphere. Everyone from the Master down is 
less interested in the stag than in the unspeakable 
members of the Anti-Bloodsports League who 
are trying to stop the hunt or throw hounds off 
the scent. Mrs. Nicholas met with the usual in- 
superable obstacles in her attempts to get access 
to official documents; but her researches brought 
to light a number of small, odd, shabby things. 
The next of kin of the girls had not been informed 
of their fate until long after it was known to 
SOE; the notifications of their deaths had been 
worded in so laconic a way that it was possible 
to infer that they had in some way failed in their 
duty; inquiries for fuller particulars had been 
side-tracked; when the executioners of four of 
them were brought to trial clumsy, pointless and 
unsuccessful attempts to suppress the names of 
the victims had caused suffering to the bereaved; 
a Croix de Guerre awarded to one had been re- 
fused by the authorities, and although there may 
conceivably be something to be said for the pro- 
tocol under which this was done, nothing can 
condone their failure to inform the girl’s mother 
that her memory had been thus honoured. Not 
only, in short, was no effort of even the most 
perfunctory kind made by the State to repay its 
debt to six selfless heroines, but every attempt 
made by private individuals to do so was suc- 
cessfully obstructed. 

Various aspects of these matters were raised 
from time to time in the House of Commons, 
normally under the championship of Dame Irene 
Ward, the historian of the FANY, to which corps 
the girls had belonged or been attached. Pulling 
up the drawbridge of security, government 
spokesmen mouthed their evasive platitudes over 
the battlements. It was bootless to point out, as 
Mrs. Nicholas does at length, that considerations 
of secrecy could hardly be held to affect opera- 
tions of which detailed accounts had been pub- 
lished, by those who survived them, in this 
country and on the Continent. Amid Ministerial 


- cheers the old turnip-ghost of ‘not in the national 


interest’ was exhibited on the ramparts (whence 
for so many years it had, among other achieve- 
ments, frustrated Admiral North’s attempts to 


salvage his honour); and as usual the perfunctory 
radiance of this jimmy-o'-goblin was accorded 
the status of a death-ray. 





The result of all this has been to convey the 
impression that there must be a nigger in the 
woodpile or a skeleton in the cupboard or both. 
Mrs. Nicholas’s inquiries made it clear not only 
that the SOE organisation in France was, with 
the help of French traitors, penetrated by the 
Germans on a fairly wide front but that SOE 
remained unaware of the fact for a long time 
and continued to concert arrangements for the 
dropping of agents over radio-links which were 
controlled by the enemy: and there is no doubt 
that a thorough investigation of all the circum- 
stances surrounding the fate of the six girls 
would—were it still possib!e—bring to light many 
sins, at the least, of omission. some blunders and 
much casual callousness. 

But I do not myself believe in the existence 
of a conspiracy of silence. There is in the nature 
of all clandestine organisations a streak of the 
equivocal. In matters of discipline and finance 
they are laws unto themselves. Their charters are 
ill-defined, their relations with each other be- 
devilled by jealousy. In war they grow ‘swiftly 
to enormous sizes, at the first hint of demobilisa- 
tion they virtually disappear. And at all times 
they rely extensively. as does the cuttlefish on 
his inky exudations, on a thick pall of secrecy. 

Mrs. Nicholas’s purpose was to establish what 
happened to six girls, who volunteered for the 
most hazardous of all war-time duties, between 
their arrivai in France and the dates on which, 
with either a bullet in their heads or a lethal 
injection in their veins, they were bundled into 
the incinerator. To all fair-minded people it must 
seem disgraceful that her purpose was thwarted 
by the authorities as far as it lay within their 
power to thwart it; but in anyone familiar with 
the clandestine demi-monde and its protective 
ambience of mumbo jumbo her sad, untidy story 
will not arouse surprise. 
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AIR BOOKINGS 


Sir,—I had hoped that a recent experience I had 
at Le Bourget was an isolated one. Unfortunately, 
the letters of Mr. Butler and Mr. Bacon tend to 
disprove this. 

At the risk of being thought churlish I should 
like briefly to repeat what happened to me, because 
I think it is slightly different from what we have 
already read. 

I had booked for an 8 a.m. BEA flight from Paris 
to London (the booking had been made a fortnight 
before). Instead of going to the Aerogare to check 
in I went to the airport direct and had my ticket 
stamped at 7.10. Well in time, one might have 
thought, but in the middle of a cup of very good 
coffee which I badly needed at that hour I heard 
my almost unrecognisable name being called for over 
the loudspeaker. At 7.25 I had my ticket returned 
with the alarming news that there would be no room 
for me on the eight o’clock flight. I demanded to 
see the passenger list and saw my name half-way 
down it. By this time five other intrepid passengers 
who had, like me, gone straight to Le Bourget were 
similarly placed, including one American business- 
man who was first on the list! 

After the noise had died down we learnt that 
fifty-seven passengers (the full load for a Viking) 
had mustered at the Gare des Invalides at 6.40 
a.m., and as they had checked in before us (which 
was a fact) they had priority over the seats. Room 
would be made for those stranded on the 10 a.m. 
aeroplane and that was that. 

During the two-hour wait we were eventually 
given breakfast and on the plane itself a dinner 
was offered. At London Airport a car was arranged 
after quite a wait to take us to Gloucester Road 
Terminal. 

I use the word ‘churlish’ in writing this letter, 
because I have already written to BEA and have 
received an extremely courteous letter and a partial 
refund on my ticket in return. 

The explanation seems to be that owing to the 
world-wide basis of booking on international airlines 
great difficulty arises in ensuring that no more than 
a certain number of seats is sold for any particular 
flight. Further to this, it is virtually impossible to 
say who booked before whom, and passenger lists, 
although they are still kept, are not reliable and 
are no longer used for checking-off purposes. At 
places where travellers may join at the town terminal 
the particulars are signalled to the control room at 
the airport, where the aircraft trim is worked out and 
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the documentation completed. It follows that the last 
person to check in will almost invariably be one of 
those reporting at the airport itself. 

I would suggest, firstly, that the public is made 
aware of these facts; secondly, that proper passenger 
lists are reintroduced, even if. it means extending 
the reporting period beyond its present thirty 
minutes; and, thirdly, to would-be passengers—if 
there is an air terminal use it! Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL HUBBLE 
29 Gloucester Square, W2 


JOHN BULL’S SCHOOLDAYS 


Sir,—Surely all your correspondents have over- 
looked one aspect of the ‘no sneaking’ principle— 
the right of appeal to authority for protection against 
secret bullying? 

I remember my father telling me many ghastly 
stories of his schooldays, including one of a small 
boy who was held in front of a hot fire until his 
shins were so badly burned that he died. Another 
favourite pastime was for a group of bullies to shut 
a small boy in a wooden chest, then sit on it 
and drum with ther heels until the child was dazed 
and half-suffocated. 

‘Sneaking’ was taboo in this school (and indeed 
in all others at that time), which meant that if the 
victims sought protection by appealing to the staff 
they would not only be rebuffed, but would have 
it ‘taken out of them’ later with worse tortures. As a 
rule these children could not even complain to their 
parents without being advised ‘not to tell tales.’ 

It seems to me that a rigid line should be drawn 
between ‘sneaking’ about other people’s affairs and 
seeking justice in one’s own.—Yours faithfully, 

DORIS DAVY 


Penny Hill, Amberley, Sussex 


* 


Sir,—I feel it my duty, as one still attending the 
school which Mr. S. A. N. Raven and Mr. D. A. J. 
Simpson left some time ago, to correct the con- 
flicting impressions of this famous public school 
left by their two reports. They are not by any means 
incompatible with each other, for both are doubtless 
true. 

What has not been stressed is the individuality 
of each house, and the fact that one may differ very 
greatly from the next—indeed, a house may change 
its whole character in a year or so. The atmosphere 
in a house depends primarily on the housemaster, 
secondarily on the people in authority, and lastly 
on the rank and file of the boys; any one may pre- 
dominate, while each will affect the other, as much 
as an unstable national climate, I am sure. 

I too, however, live in a house where the house- 
master has produced a ‘midden of priggishness and 
betrayal.’ We live in perpetual fear that someone 
may be listening who soon will be repeating our 
words and relating our actions to a grateful house- 
master. Consequently, since he became housemaster, 
an atmosphere of suspicion has arisen, in which no 
one can trust anyone else and where the basest of 
tricks are employed ‘for the good of the house.’ 

Yet I am fully aware that our house is peculiar in 
the extent to which such an atmosphere has been 
created. I shall ever be jealous of those around me 
now, in other houses, who, like Mr. Simpson, are 
able to retain a ‘warmer and kindlier memory of the 
school they serve’ than I myself shall. And I shall 
ever sympathise with Mr. Raven—we know what it 
is like.—Y ours faithfully, 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL BOY 
[Name and address supplied.—Editor, Spectator.] 


VALUE FOR MONEY 


Sir,—Leslie Adrian quotes, evidently with ap- 
proval, a statement by an official of either the AA 
or RAC: ‘If you have a car and are not a member 
of a motoring organisation, you're a mug.’ 

I once received from the RAC a letter containing 
this remarkable statement: ‘. . . the motorist who 
elects not to become a member of one of our organisa- 
tions can only be termed a motorist without a sense 
of responsibility.. I took the trouble to inquire, 
‘Responsibility towards what?’ and the answer 
seemed to be ‘the cause of motoring.’ 
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In thirty years’ car-owning | have belonged to 
motoring organisations for two years only; and on 
each of these occasions | joined only in order to take 
my car abroad. Fortunately it is now child’s play to 
take a car across the Channel on one’s own. During 
my year’s membership of the AA my car, while 
stationary in a traffic stream in Paris, was rammed 
from the rear. Subsequently my letters to the culprit’s 
insurance company were disregarded. Here, I thought, 
is a chance for the AA to show their apparent eager- 
ness to help: let them put pressure on the French 
insurance company. They were reluctant to move in 
the matter and when they did they achieved nothing. 
This was a long time ago and they may be more 
resourceful today. 

I console myself that I have saved some 56 guineas 
by not joining motoring organisations and that I have 
missed nothing in consequence except a large number 
of salutes. I am capable of finding my way on my 
own and of choosing my own hotels. I can stand up in 
court and say ‘guilty’ as easily as any AA lawyer. Nor 
do I need a ‘get you home’ service; if I could not get 
myself home I would drown myself. 

By not subscribing to these bodies I have the 
satisfaction of having contributed nothing towards the 
encouragement of events like the Monte Carlo Rally 
or of propaganda with which I have sometimes been 
out of sympathy. Do the motoring organisations think 
that their parliamentary lobbying over the last fifty 
years has been always in the interests of the com- 
munity as a wHole? 

Some people may feel that they are getting their 
money’s worth from these organisations. I very much 
hope they are. I am sure that both bodies, on occa- 
sions, have performed wonders; but I wish they would 
not call non-members mugs or accuse them of 
irresponsibility.—Y ours faithfully, 

E. S. TURNER 
The White Cottage, 54 Sevenoaks Road, 
Orpington, Kent 


KENSINGTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Sirn,—The arguments put forward by Kenneth 
Robinson in his ramblings about design (Spectator, 
October 24) would have carried more weight if all 
the information ‘dredged tp’ had been reliable. May 
I point out that I am not the architect of the Public 
Library for the Borough of Kensington? Those 
‘mock-ups’ have nothing to do with me.—Yours 
faithfully, 

EDWARD MAUFE 
139 Old Church Street, Chelsea, SW3 


[Kenneth Robinson writes: ‘I must apologise for 
my mistake. I ought to have checked my information, 
even though it came from what is usually described 
as a reliable source. The architect of the new Kensing- 
ton Library is in fact Mr. E. Vincent Harris.’—Editor, 
Spectator.] 


BANK RATE AND CONFIDENCE 
Smr,—There are no half-measures with confidence— 
either it exists or it does not. 

The 7 per cent. Bank rate as such did not restore 
foreign confidence in sterling. It was the leap of 2 
per cent. and the other ‘squeeze’ measures super- 
imposed on a basically healthy current balance of 
payments that succeeded in convincing foreign holders 
of sterling that the pound was now (at last) less likely 
to depfeciate. 

As -sterling has fallen in value since 1947 at an 
annual rate of nearly 5 per cent. some decisive action 
was necessary to convince foreign opinion that our 
post-war inflation was to end. 

Mr. Nicholas Davenport, by reducing his criticism 
of the measures of last autumn to a quibble over 4 
difference in Bank rate of only 1 per cent., is surely 
admitting the success of these measures.—Y ours faith- 
fully, 

R. J. EASTON 
42 Highcliff Drive, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 


THE PAPACY AND POLITICS 

Sir,—Mr. Denis Mack Smith’s article is marred by his 
omission to mention Pius XI’s condemnation in about 
1926 of Charles Maurras’s ultra-Right-wing party. the 
Action Francaise. The ban lasted from then till the 
accession of Pius XII in 1939 and was applied with 
the utmost rigour, members of the party being refused 
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the sacraments during their lives and Christian burial 
after their deaths. It was a bold decision, since 
although Maurras himself had no pretensions to being 
a Christian of any sort most of his adherents had 
hitherto been pillars of the Church in France and 
many were members of the traditionally Catholic 
aristocracy. 

Mr. Smith also omits all mention of Pius XI’s denun- 
ciation of Hitler’s racialist doctrines, first on his visit 
to Rome in the 1930s and later in a Papal document 
addressed to the German people and entitled (if I 
remember rightly) Mit Brennender Sorge. 

Mr. Smith does not give his reference for his state- 
ment to the effect that Leo XIII denounced democracy 
and ‘denied that rebellion against legitimate authority 
could possibly be. justified.’ These allegations are 
contrary to the same Pope’s encyclical Libertas 
Praestantissimum, published in 1888, in which it is 
stated that ‘it is not of itself wrong to prefer a demo- 
cratic form of government’ and (in another place) that, 
while obedience is enjoined, ‘where the power to com- 
mand is wanting, or where a law is exacted contrary 
to reason, or to the eternal law, or to some ordinance 
of God, obedience is unlawful, lest while obeying 
man, we become disobedient to God.’ 

Mussolini’s statement that war was a ‘beautiful 
thing’ and a ‘moral purifier’ was, I suggest, neither 
more nor less heretical and immoral than Winston 
Churchill's statement in 1940 that if Hitler were to 
invade Hell we should come to some arrangement 
with the Devil. Both these statements are simply the 
current coin of politicians’ claptrap, and were the 
Vatican to denounce all such effusions everywhere it 
would commit itself to a never-ending stream of 
denunciation. In my submission the Vatican has taken 
a wise course in confining its modern political utter- 
ances, for the most part and subject to some excep- 
tions, to serious topics such as communism, socialism, 
liberalism, the racialism of Hitler and the extreme 
nationalism of Maurras.—Yours faithfully, 

R. L. TRAVERS 
Artillery Mansions, Westminster, SW1 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND DIVORCE 
Sir,—My friend, Canon Dobson, in his somewhat 
hysterical outburst against my remarrying deserving 
divorced persons (Spectator, October 14), chooses to 
ignore the salient facts of the matter. The remarriage 
of divorced persons has been the Church’s practice 
since the Reformation; it was embodied, with 
episcopal assent, in the Divorce Act of 1857 which 
transferred divorce procedure from the ecclesiastical 
to the civil authorities; and, also with episcopal assent, 
it was reaffirmed in the Divorce Act of 1937. 

Does Canon Dobson seriously contend that, 
throughout the past four centuries, our bishops and 
incumbents have been violating the ‘law of the Church 
clearly laid down in the Book of Common Prayer’? 
Is he really ignorant of the fact that all the great 
Christian Churches, without exception, marry 
divorced persons? 

The wholly clerical Convocation hardly represents 
even the clergy (some 45 per cent. of Canterbury's 
Lower House consists of non-elective bishops’ officers 
and so forth), and certainly not the Church (‘It is 
news to me,’ declared Bishop Hensley Henson, ‘that 
the clergy are to be identified with the Church of 
England’). Originally, its main business was determin- 
ing clerical taxation; when this ceased in 1664, it fell 
on evil days, and was eventually suppressed by the 
bishops for 135 years until 1872 when it was revived 
at the instance of High Church pressure. It has no 
authority or power to legislate for clergy or laity; 
it may pass resolutions which, however, are without 
legal force. The so-called ‘Act of Convocation’ (for- 
bidding Church marriage to the divorced) is unknown 
to civil and ecclesiastical law; it is merely a Resolu- 
tion ‘writ large,’ and I regret having to think of it 
as being a pretentious sham. 

My attitude towards Convocation Resolutions re- 
garding marriage is not without precedent. In his 
recently published book, Marriage was made for Man, 
my friend Canon A. P. Shepherd, DD, quotes as 
follows from the Convocational proceedings of June, 
1935: 

Bishop Furse spoke as follows: *. . . it had 
become rather a habit of late to think that be- 
cause the House of Bishops or the House of 
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Clergy voted and passed a Resolution, ° the 
Bishops and Clergy were, therefore, bound by 
it .. he must absolutely protest that he was 
not bound in law by any mere Resolution. . . . 
He had never yet considered himself, and he 
was not going to consider himself so bound in 
the future.’ To this Archbishop Lang [President] 
replied, ‘These Resolutions of Convocation are 
not binding upon members of Convocation, or 
upon the Church generally, in the sense that to 
disregard them would be an act of disloyalty to 
the Church.” 

To which I would add that Bishop Furse was an 
‘Anglo-Catholic,’ as is Canon Dobson; and that Arch- 
bishop Lang was a pronounced High Churchman if 
not an ‘Anglo-Catholic.—Y ours faithfully, 

W. J. S. WEIR 
Kirton Rectory, Ipswich 


‘THE RING’ 


Sir,—It was refreshing to read Mr. David Cairns’s 
article on The Ring at Covent Garden. It has been 
obvious for some time that the majority of London 
music critics have no idea what The Ring is about, 
but regard it as (in Mr. Cairns’s words) ‘a rambling 
and sometimes wearisome fable.’ 

It is doubtful, moreover, whether anybody em- 
ployed at Covent Garden (with the exception of 


the visiting German artists) knows enough German | 
to appreciate that the story is ‘the inevitable com- 
plement of the music, its equal in power and 


fascination.’ Ninety-nine per cent. of the audiences 
are in the same state of ignorance. 

To emphasise the importance he attached to the 
words, Wagner published the poems of The Ring 
before he started to compose the music and issued 
many letters and pamphlets in explanation of them. 
Despite this we continue to insult his memory by 


these annual festivals of unintelligibility. The begin- | 


ning of a remedy is to sing The Ring in English. 
Thoroughly adequate translations exist, including one 
by the greatest living authority on Wagner—Mr. 
Ernest Newman.—Yours faithfully, 

G. H. BOSWORTH 
National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, SW1 


PILLS AND POTIONS 


Sir,—So Leslie Adrian ‘would as soon be poisoned 
by the grocer’? This long overdue event is very 
likely to happen if all grocers are allowed unrestricted 
sale of medicines, assuming, of course, that a bad 
egg doesn’t get him first. 

His ‘experience’ must be very limited indeed if 
he thinks that chemists are poorly qualified to give 
advice when advanced GCE, three years full-time 
at a university and one year’s post-graduate training 
(minimum) constitute the requirements of qualifi- 
cation.—Yours faithfully, 

R. J. HAYHURST 
6 Market Street, Nelson, Lancs 


BRACES IN HONG KONG 


Sir,—Perhaps Strix would reveal where in Hong 
Kong he was lucky enough, or rich enough, to buy 
his 1949 braces. Certainly in 1958, unless you are 
willing to pay higher than West End prices for a 
mass-produced, imported article, they are unobtain- 
able. No doubt the modern Matheson is expected 
to wear self-supported slacks.—Yours faithfully, 

SANSCULOTTE 
New College, Oxford 





The Spectator 
NOVEMBER 2, 1833 


THE poor-rates at Malmesbury have been nearly done 
away with, by making small allotments of land to 
the poor: there is one farmer in the parish who 
saves 100 /. per annum by the reduction. There was 
a large tract of common land in the neighbourhood 
belonging to the borough; the overseers applied to 
Parliament, and obtained a bill-which enabled them 
to allot it in small portions to those who required 
parochial aid; and the consequence is, that those 
who were paupers are now small farmers, and are 
doing well as such. 





Communism and. 
Social Democracy 
G. D. H. COLE 1914-31 


Volume IV, in two parts, of the author’s 
A History of Socialist Thought. It in- 
cludes an estimate of Lenin’s contribution 
to socialist thought, and of the great 
contest between Trotsky and Stalin after 
Lenin’s death. 2 vols. 70s 


Socialism in One 
Country 
E. H. CARR 


Covers, in three parts, the years 1924-26 
in E. H. Carr’s A History of Soviet Russia 
(Vol. V). Vol.1: 45s 


Britain’s Discovery 
of Russia 1553-1815 
M.S. ANDERSON 


Tells how Russia gradually became known 
to Englishmen, what opinion they had of 
the ordinary Russian and the structure of 
Russian society ; it provides a historical 
background hitherto lacking for the study 
of Anglo-Russian relations. Nov. 6. 30s 


NATIONALISATION 
in Britain 

The End of a Dogma 

R. KELF-COHEN 


The first factual account of the construc- 
tion and growth of the nationalised in- 
dustries from 1945-55. Deeply concerned 
as a Government official with the industries 
during these ten vital years, Mr Kelf- 
Cohen presents a careful and dispassionate 
review of the subject. 25s 


The Results of 
PROBATION 


Edited by L. RADZINOWICZ, LL.D. 


Volume X in the important series English 
Studies in Criminal Science. It is fitting 
that this wide assessment should have been 
achieved at a time when the probation 
system has been in force for half a century. 


2Is 
* 


Technology and the 
Academics 


Sir ERIC ASHBY 


‘This book should set engineering pro- 
fessors thinking ; it is certainly one they, 
with many others, will read with pleasure 
in its liveliness..—Times Educational Sup- 
plement I5s 


* 


The Pathans 


Sir OLAF CAROE 


In a vivid and scholarly book, the author 
traces the history of the north-west 
frontier peoples of Pakistan from the pre- 
Alexander the Great days up to the present. 
Well illustrated. 60s 
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The Engiien Tripos 


allot to the study of English Literature?’ 
demands Dr. Tillyard’s* blurb-writer, in a state 
of great excitement. ‘Should it lean towards the 
possible aridities of textual criticism, or towards 
the dangerous vagueness of appreciation and 
philosophy? Does a Tripos exist to turn out dons 
or.to construct people?’ These questions, perhaps, 
could be more clearly formulated; but at least 
the tone of voice in which they are asked is un- 
mistakable, and the reader, noting that the book 
is sub-titled ‘an intimate account of the revolu- 
tion in English studies at Cambridge,’ and prom- 
ised that Dr. Tillyard’s ‘consideration of the 
problem of practical criticism, which sometimes 
seems to have betrayed the place given to it, 
should prove provocative and stimulating,’ goes 
on to read Dr. Tillyard in the expectation of some 
stirring stuff. 

But it is not that kind of book at all. Dr. 
Tillyard is in favour of the well-known ‘practi- 
cal criticism’ paper in the Tripos (with the 
revision of which examination he had a good deal 
to do) and his censure of ‘practical criticism’ in 
general is confined to the mild observation that 
unintelligent men do it unintelligently. The sub- 


“Wris kind of course should a University 





ALAN MOOREHEAD 


has produced ‘a vivid and scholarly 


reconstruction of the revolution’. 
SUNDAY TIMES 


The Russian Revolution 
‘The narrative is clear and taut, the 
writing lively and vivid.’ 

NEW STATESMAN 
‘Absorbing and, indeed, indispensable 


reading.’ str ROBERT BRUCE LOCKHART 
With Hamish Hamilton 30s 


Sir Charles Dilke 


ROY JENKINS, M.P. 


A ‘brilliant new biography’ (pany 
TELEGRAPH) Of one of the greatest Vic- 
torian politicians, whose career. was 
ruined by a divorce scandal. 

‘A writer of the highest quality. The 
book is full of entertainment and a 
delight to read.’ a. j. Pp. TAYLOR, OBSERVER 


Dr. John Bodkin Adams 


was the central figure of the longest 
and most baffling murder trial in 
British criminal history. 

Sybille Bedford has written a 
shrewdly observed account of the trial: 


THE BEST WE CAN DO 


‘A vivid presentation—unusual and 
effective.” parLy TELEGRAPH 15s 





Collins 
mS 





ROBSON 


stance of the book is an informal historical ac- 
count, interesting if uncontroversial, of the strange 
coincidence of personalities and events which 
resulted in the Cambridge English School as we 
know it: the first great English School to separate 
literary studies from linguistics and philology. The 
interest of that history is more than parochial; 
for it offers, on a small scale, an object-lesson in 
politics, the surprising and yet appropriate way 
in which institutional changes happen and ‘things 
are done.’ 

Dr. Tillyard begins his story with an account of 
some of the Cambridge ‘patriarchs’ of English 
studies; such figures as the Rev. Professor W. W. 
Skeat, maker of those great, roomy, happy 
editions of Chaucer and Langland, compared 
here to a ‘Victorian kitchen-range which, in 
spite. of the formidable waste of fuel and heat, 
did end by warming the bath-water and by load- 
ing the dining-table with something which how- 
ever heavy was certainly food’; or A. W. Ward, 
begetter of the Cambridge History of English 
Literature, ‘tall, ceremoniously clad in black 
morning-coat, white-haired, white-bearded, and 
with piercing, hungry, and exacting eyes.’ Then 
there were those who had no academic post in 
English, but were private scholars in it, men like 
F. W. H. Myers, the great authority on psychical 
research, but also famous outside Cambridge as 
a critic of classical and modern literature; there 
was Verrall, the great classical scholar who had 
missed the professorship of Greek and was said 
to have been given that of English as a consola- 
tion prize; there were Clark and Aldis Wright, the 
editors of the Cambridge Shakespeare. The very 
existence of such men, says Dr. Tillyard, ‘was a 
form of pressure on their common university to 
admit English as a subject of academic study.’ Yet 
it was not they, nor their obvious successors, a 
Moore Smith or a Walter Raleigh, a W. W. Greg 
or a Dover Wilson, who were responsible for the 
new English School that emerged in 1917. A fresh 
impulsion was necessary, and it came; but from a 
surprising quarter. 

‘English’ since the 1880s had been a gram- 
matical and philological annex of Modern 
Languages, dominated by two German philolo- 
gists. A revision in 1890-91 still left it a bleak 


affair. But this revision chanced to coincide with 


Churton Collins’s publication of A Study of 
English Literature, with its clarion-call: ‘Litera- 
ture must be rescued from its present degrading 
vassalage to philology.’ And changes were in the 
air. In 1910 Sir Harold Harmsworth gave £20,000 
for the establishment of a Chair of English Litera- 
ture (‘a Chair of Journalism,’ sneered some dons) 
in memory of King Edward VII: ‘the Professor 
shall treat this subject on literary and critical 
rather than on philological and linguistic lines.’ 
And the first Professor was Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch. Dr. Tillyard was told by Sir William 
Ridgeway that the Prime Minister, Asquith, had 
intended to appoint Herbert Grierson, who had 
just completed his great edition of Donne, but 


* Tae Muse UNCHAINED. By E. M. W. _— 
(Bowes, 16s.) 
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Lloyd George intervened: there should be a 
political appointment, he insisted. ‘Q’ had been 
keeping Liberalism going in Cornwall for many 
years, and Lloyd George had heard of the Oxford 
Book of English Verse. Whether political or not, 
“Q’s’ appointment was a great popular success; his 
lectures certainly stimulated interest and enthus- 
iasm. But it was not he, either, who was to take 
the decisive step. This was taken—surprisingly 
enough—by the Professor of Anglo-Saxon. 

H. M. Chadwick succeeded Skeat in that Chair 
in 1912. And it is he who is really the hero of 
Dr. Tillyard’s book. Chadwick had begun as a 
philologist, but had conceived an aversion to 
philology as a subject of study for the ordinary 
undergraduate. He thought the study of it partial 
and futile without the knowledge of several 
languages other than English—in particular 
Sanskrit, Latin and Greek. Nor had he any use 
for the cult of unspoiled, primitive, pure-minded 
Teutonism preached by William Morris, with 
A. J. Wyatt as his academic spokesman at Cam- 
bridge. To Chadwick, Beowulf was not only much 
inferior to Homer, it was inferior to the Norse 
literature in the context of which, he believed, 
it ought to be studied. Chadwick had enormous 
powers of assimilation, and what interested him 
in the Classics was their content; it was this, rather 
than linguistic minutiz, or the capacity to write 
perfect Greek or Latin pastiche, which the student 
should be encouraged to acquire; and one of his 
reasons for ‘supporting the project for a School 
of English Literature was that its students could 
be expected to read many authors widely and in 
bulk. In the background, in his own college of 
Clare, Chadwick had an important ally, the 
original, sensitive and artistic M. D. Forbes, who 
had the social gifts which the shy Chadwick 
lacked. He had, besides, a talent for the delicate 
and subtle analysis of poetry, which was to have 
a generative influence on the growth of a distinc- 
tively ‘Cambridge’ criticism. 

Chadwick’s victory, and its sequel, is the rest of 
Dr. Tillyard’s story. The two German philologists 
Were muzzled by the war (it was 1917); they had 
an English ally in Wyatt, who was free to protest, 
but no one troubled to answer him. And despite 
the non placet of Wyatt, and the protest (signed 
by seven ‘English’ professors)~of the English 
Association, the new syllabus was promulgated. 
Dr. Tillyard well communicates the freshness and 
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“excitement of that early phase. He speaks nostalgi- 


cally of the atmosphere of ‘liberalism,’ the ‘gay, 
uncritical mood,’ which was not dispelled by the 
would-be scientific rigours of I. A. Richards, an 
important early recruit (1919). A sharpening of 
controversy developed with the influence of T. S. 
Eliot’s criticism, though even this ‘did not engen- 
der any partisan feelings in our teaching staff for 
some years.” Round about 1930, which saw the 
publication of Empson’s Seven Types of Am- 
biguity, Dr. Tillyard’s story draws to a close. For 
him the premature death of Forbes, and the de- 
parture of Richards, seem to have marked some- 
thing of a terminus. The creative impetus of the 
‘practical criticism’ movement was spent; since 
1930 ‘undergraduates have been a little less ready 
to think for themselves, more burdened by liberty, 
and more desirous of being told what they ought 
to believe.” He sounds somewhat depressed by 
this, yet he ends on a note of cautious confidence: 
‘I still think practical criticism a first-rate means 
of education for the man who has some bent for 
literature—and if a man has not got the bent he 
ought not to be reading English.’ 

Dr. Tillyard’s story was worth telling, and he 
has told it well. But it is a pity that he ‘has 
avoided particular discussion of educational issues 
that are still in need of arguing. After all, one of 
the most intportant things about “Cambridge 
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English’ is, surely, that its history has stirred up 
just those ‘major educational disputes’ to avoid 
which Chadwick seceded in 1926, together with 
his subject, to the Faculty of Archeology and 
Anthropology. The relation of Anglo-Saxon and 
‘philology’ to an integral English School, planned 
on historical lines, was perhaps too technical a 
question to be discussed in an informal book 
addressed to the general educated public. But 
that public, if it knows nothing else about ‘Cam- 
bridge English,’ knows the name of Dr. Leavis. 
And Dr. Tillyard’s references to Dr. Leavis and 
Scrutiny are brief and uninformative. He could 
plead that the work and influence of Dr. Leavis, 
the very specific and closely argued views and 
policies in regard to the teaching of English 
literature, fall outside the historical compass of 
his book. But the fundamental questions which 
these raise do not, and cannot. Dr. Tillyard avoids 
fundamentals. He is admirable in guiding us 
through the intricacies of academic politics, but 
he gives us no clear idea of what was—and 
is—at stake. Is ‘English’ a subject, or a meet- 
ing-point of several subjects? Has it one charac- 
teristic discipline, or severai distinct disciplines, 
or a mixture of. disciplines, or no discipline at 
all? We see in a general way what Dr. Till- 
yard intends when he speaks of ‘practical 
criticism.’ But he has a habit of using the term 
as if it stood for something clearly defined and 
publicly understood. And so his short epilogue, in 
which he offers a more general discussion of 
academic English, begs many questions. If 
‘criticism’ is to be the paradigm for the discipline 
of an English school, its practice will involve 
evaluation—the assertion, implicit or explicit, of 
personal preferences and rejections; no English 
critic, whatever he may have said or thought he 
was doing, has refrained from evaluative judg- 
ments, and it is hard to imagine any useful critic 


ASK ME NO MORE 


**,.. superbly well done. ... 
An excellent novel, and a book I don’t 
hesitate to recommend.” Jj. B. PRIESTLEY. 


Pamela 
Frankau 


“... her best and most effective novel for 
many years. It is a serious study in love 
across the generations. Its setting is 
brilliantly and entertainingly described.” 
J. CONNELL, FE. News. “. . . every bit as good 
as The Willow Cabin. . . . The narrative 
skill, the craftsmanship is superb.” BOOKS 
& BOOKMEN. 16s. 


C. E. LUCAS PHILLIPS 


The Greatest 
Raid of All 


“. . . brilliantly tells the moving and in- 
spiring story (of the St. Nazaire raid) ...a 
worthy tribute to a great exploit.” Cc. wID- 
puP, News Chronicle. ““Mr. Lucas Phillips 
is an admirable teller of true adventure 
stories. .. . Steady without dullness, excit- 
ing without false heroics, (it) exhibits the 
offhand panache of our fighting men at 
their best.”” Sunday Times. Illustrated 18s. 


HEINEMANN 
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who did. But this raises many difficult and 
delicate questions about the relative maturity of 
undergraduates, about the setting and marking of 
papers, the phrasing of questions, the kind of 
criteria to be applied . . . in fact, all the questions 
which Dr. Leavis has raised and to which he 
has given his own answers. And one might have 
hoped that these questions and answers would 
come up for discussion. True, Dr. Tillyard has 
not offered to write a comprehensive study of 
the theory of criticism as an _ educational 
discipline, but only a personal account of the 
changes in a Cambridge curriculum. But the 
Cambridge English School was and is a great 
educational experiment, the success or failure 
of which has a most pressing interest for anyone 
who has any cares or hopes for the future of 
humane studies in England. And in touching so 
incidentally, vaguely and perfunctorily on 
matters of general principle, Dr. Tillyard risks 
having his little book dismissed as just another 
contribution to the anecdotage of professionalism. 


Bunny, Ed & Co. 


The Crossing of Antarctica. By Sir Vivian Fuchs 
and Sir Edmund Hillary. (Cassell, 30s.) 
Here is the official story of the Commonwealth 
Trans-Antarctic Expedition which ended on 
March 2 this year when Fuchs’s Sno-cats 
trundled into Scott Base, Macmurdo Sound— 
site of the New Zealand support party base set 
up by Hillary. Fuchs had covered the 2,158 miles 
from his starting point at Shackleton Base in 
under a hundred days (a distance equivalent to 
that from London to Tripoli) and so expertly 
was the expedition planned that he was only a 

day out on his calculations. 

This is very different from Scott; but the quality 
of the courage of Fuchs, Hillary and their com- 
panions was no less than their unfortunate pre- 
decessors in the Polar stakes. What distinguishes 
this expedition is, firstly, the planning, and, 
secondly, the extent to which it was a multi- 
national Commonwealth venture, tied up with 
national prestige in a way that didn’t matter before 
1914, when expeditions were often the determined 
throw of a few individuals. Fuchs had first thought 
of a trans-polar journey as early as 1950; by 1953 
the first formal discussions were held and in early 
1955 a General Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Sir John Slessor was formed. Money was 
sent by the New Zealand, South African and 
Australian governments, as well as that of the 
UK, and it was arranged that scientists from the 
DSIR would be seconded to help with the scien- 
tific work which would form part of the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. But although the big 
Commonwealth drum was banged all through the 
preparations and during the progress of the ex- 
pedition itself, the parsimony of the governments 
involved meant that £300,000 had to be found 
from non-State sources. Thus the undertaking 
was turned into a limited liability company 
which guaranteed the status of a charity, capitalis- 
ing on the sale of press and publication rights. 
Hundreds of firms, also, assisted the expedition 
with material and financial contributions. ‘Prior 
to the First World War, writes Sir Vivian, ‘pri- 
vate patronage was the normal means by which 


expeditions were launched ... now industry 


has assumed the role... .” 

No expedition was more of a scientific journey 
of inquiry. The meteorologists and the geologists 
were continually at work, and seismic and gravity 
soundings were made to discover the depth of 
the polar ice and the rock surface underneath. 
One has the profoundest scepticism of the value 
of many expeditions—“We went because it’s 





Brian 
Inglis 


REVOLUTION IN 
MEDICINE 


why patients need it and how doctors 
could bring it about. 


An investigation of great importance, 
probing the relationship of emotional 


stress to physical illness. 
(21s.) 





EXPLORATION & DISCOVERY 


modern man and society—their problems 
and how they might be solved. [2s. 6d.] 





NEW Grey Arrows 


PUCCINI 


EDWARD GREENFIELD’S néw 
biography to celebrate the centenary of 
the composer’s birth also re-assesses 
his work. Jilustrated. [3s. 6d.] 


H. J. WOOD. Its technique related to 
geographical settings and changing 
historical backgrounds. [2s. 6d.] 


THE STATE & THE CITIZEN 


J. D. MABBOTT. A lucid account of 
the rights and mutual obligations of 








senteatGeiionl 


All busy selling 


Jean Hougron 
REAP THE WHIRLWIND 
is ‘both a serious novel of adventure 
and also a study of colonial life in 
the Fifties . . . many impressive features’ 
J. D. SCOTT, Sunday Times (16s.) 


Brigid Knight 


THE CLOISTER & THE CITADEL 
her novel of the rebel princess Charlotte 


de Bourbon, ‘has a fascinating story to tell’, 


MARY ANN BERRY, Sunday Times (15s.) 


Glyn Daniel 
THE MEGALITH BUILDERS OF 
WESTERN EUROPE: 
‘an able survey of the whole subject ... 
some unusually clear and sensible 
conclusions’ THE OBSERVER (1 8s.) 








_§. POTTER 


SUPERMANSHIP 


Illustrated by Lt.-Col. F. Wilson 
10s 6d 


HENRY JAMES 


IN THE CAGE 
and other tales 
2s 


JOHN COLLIER 


PICTURES 


IN THE FIRE 


“Madly brilliant writing . . . very 
entertaining’ OBSERVER 


138 6d 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 


an informal study 
DAVID HUGHES 


21s 


MAX BEERBOHM 
MAX’S NINETIES 


A. book of caricatures of figures from 
the go’s, with an introduction by 
Osbert Lancaster. 30s 


coming November 7 


GERALD DURRELL 


ENCOUNTERS WITH 
ANIMALS 


Further stories of collecting animals for 
zoos from all over the world. 
Illustrated by Ralph Thompson 16s 


HART-DAVIS 
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there’—but as with the planning and the prestige, 
the scientific side of the adventure has its pre- 
cedent, not with Shackleton, Amundsen and Scott, 
but with Byrd’s highly organised (and successful) 
expeditions of the 1930s. The authors bring out 
the fantastic loneliness and desolation of this vast, 
unknown continent; many of the descriptions of 
the mountain ranges and glaciers are as exciting 
as the details of the overland journey and the 
surmounted crises: the superb plates are really 
extraordinary in giving an idea what Antarctica 
is like. 

One can’t have everything and one wonders 
how the expedition’s members really got on with 
each other. On the Fuchs-Hillary standoff whether 
to continue to Scott Base or not when it seemed 
as if Fuchs was going too slowly, Sir Vivian tact- 
fully writes : ‘Unfortunately this exchange became 
known publicly.’ Exactly. How? But perhaps the 
most alarming passage in the book—journeys 
perilous over crevasse, sastrugi and névé notwith- 
standing—is Ed’s jaunty account of Satiddy 
night at Scott Base: ‘Saturday night was party 
night, and the hut rocked and shook under a 
hearty Scottish reel or shuddered under the 
impact of boisterous Rugby scrums.’ 

DAVID REES 


Artist and Gentleman 


Evelyn Waugh: Portrait of an Artist. By Frederick 
J. Stopp. (Chapman and Hall, 21s.) 


Ever since Vile Bodies was confiscated from me 
when I was thirteen and a half, I have been 
diverted, moved and fascinated by the work of 
Evelyn Waugh. Leave alone (what many people 
are not prepared to leave alone) that he is a dis- 
dainfully high Tory, an insistent and often virulent 
Roman Catholic apologist; forget that he is 
attacked as a poseur and a snob, branded as the 
outlaw of democracy who actually dares to be 
rude to inquisitive journalists. All this is largely 
Mr. Waugh’s business. Ours is to remark and 
be grateful for a novelist who writes like an angel 
—like the nearly but not quite fallen angel to 
which, in the photograph on the cover of this 
book, he bears such evident resemblance. 

It is the declared intention of Frederick J. Stopp 
to tell us something of Evelyn Waugh, gentleman, 
adventurer and family man, and then to go on to 
examine and to judge the novels and the novelist. 
He proposes to show that Mr. Waugh’s claim to 
have practised ‘a very difficult trade with some 
fair success’ should be taken seriously; and he 
conducts his demonstration by discussing each 
novel separately, pointing to its subtleties of in- 
vention and technique, and then concluding that 
the corpus as a whole depends for its artistic effect 
on one recurring theme. This theme is that of the 
natural innocent, who is propelled into a jungle 
world of chaos: and wickedness, and is only 
allowed to return home after he has lost his in- 
nocence and gained instead an unwilling insight 
into the vicious and futile process which is Mr. 
Waugh’s version of contemporary life. There are, 
says Mr. Stopp, two elements particularly to be 
noted in this theme—a moral element of judg- 
ment and a romantic, almost fairy-tale element 
of the young knight riding alone into the forest. 

Now this examination is nicely done, illustrated 
by well-chosen quotations, illuminated by affec- 
tion and intelligence. But Mr. Stopp is concerned 
to prove what we already know—that Mr. Waugh 
is a serious novelist and a good one: and he proves 
it by telling us what we also know—that Mr. 
Waugh’s basic theme is simple, his skill and 
imagination prodigious. He has said, at length, 
what I might have told him at thirteen when Vile 
Bodies, half read, was snatched away from me. 

SIMON RAVEN 


Old Lobengula 


Birth of a Dilemma. By Philip Mason. (Institute 
of Race Relations: O.U.P., 30s.) 


His Own Oppressor. By B. G. Paver. (Peter 
Davies, 25s.) 


LOBENGULA was a merry old soul. He enjoyed 
drinking champagne out of the bottle and tortur- 
ing criminals, but the White concession-hunters at 
his kraal found him a wise ruler by his lights. They 
called him ‘the old buster,’ and with that strange 
combination of affection for an individual with 
a determination to destroy the whole environment 
which made him, they founded the ambivalent 
attitude of Rhodesian settler to Rhodesian native. 
Mr. Mason calls it ‘that liking for individuals and 
dislike of what they stood for that was to divide 
so many hearts in Rhodesia.’ 

Only the best hearts were divided. His book 
describes the demolition of the Matabele and 
Mashona societies and the erection of a new 
nation on their ruins by very single-hearted men 
indeed. Rhodes went out into the hills to speak 
with the rebel chiefs because illogically he ached 
to win their approval for his vision of a future in 
which they would be reduced to junior partners. 
The hard farmers and miners who for generations 
fought the Colonial Office to win the legalisation 
of forced labour had few such divided loyalties. 
Birth of a Dilemma is essentially a history of the 
growth of law in Rhodesia, passing from tribal 
law through company law to the first buds of a 
law which belongs to Black and White equally, 
and might claim to be ‘wisdom without desire.’ 

Mr. Paver’s book is a very muddled onslaught 
upon ‘Black demagogues . .. Fabian fellow- 
travellers . . . globe-trotting journalists’ and all 
the other ‘misbegotten mentors of the Black man’ 





ATLAS of the EARLY 
CHRISTIAN WORLD 


by Professors F. van der Meer and Christine 
Mohrmann, translated and edited by MARY F. 
HEDLUND ma and Prof. H. H. ROWLEY vp 


THIS SUPERB BOOK follows the pattern set 
by Nelson’s Atlas of the Bible. It is, as so-many 
reviewers said of the latter, ‘much more than 


an atlas.’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS 620 gravure plates, most of them 
never before published, reveal the lives and art of 
the Early Christians. 


MAPS 42 six-colour maps, integrating details 
never before assembled and providing instant and 
precise information on all aspects of ecclesiastical 
and archaeological geography. 

TEXT A three - fold commentary : (1) detailed 
descriptions of the objects illustrated, (2) historical 
and geographical background information, (3) 
selected original writings of the first six centuries. 


INDEXES 24 pages of comprehensive indexes of 
persons, things and places. 
14}” x 10}” 216pp 70s 
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on whom the Rhodesian mind seems to feed its 
unnecessary paranoia. He writes an excellent chap- 
ter on South African nationalism, but only to 
argue an impossible parallel with African nation- 
alism. To him, the object of government is to 
preserve the civilisation of an upper class in a 
class-stratified society. Too bad about that globe- 
trotting, fellow-travelling demagogue Rhodes. 
NEAL ASCHERSON 


The Sirdar 


Kitchener: Portrait of an Imperialist. By Philip 
Magnus. (Murray, 30s.) 


‘O Gop of Battles, what does this mean? ... 
He is not dead, we have lent him to God.’ In these 
phrases, Horatio Bottomley then, as E. V. Lucas 
put it, ‘Lord Rothermere’s private chaplain,’ 
comforted his public shattered by the news of the 
loss of Kitchener in HMS Hampshire. And I 
can remember the excitement running round the 
physics lab at school when the rumour was re- 
ported that Kitchener was not drowned; that he 
had landed on one of the Orkney Islands and that 
the great war chief (emotionally then all that Sir 
Winston was twenty-five years later) had been 
saved for the salvation of the country. Yet, as Sir 
Philip Magnus makes plain in this wholly admir- 
able book, the Kitchener who went off to Russia 
on the invitation of the Czar was defeated, 
impotent, excluded from power. His colleagues 
only wanted tq find some way of getting rid of 
him, and all that held them back was the contrast 
between their own resentment and contempt and 
the power of the persona that still dominated the 
innocent public. To the public he was still 
the hero who had stamped on the ground and 
called forth the new armies that were, in a few 
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MY BROTHER AND I 
WILLIAM GEORGE 
The intimate biography of David Lloyd George 


by the brother with whom he was in life-long 
contact. 30s 


TEA AT SHADOW CREEK 


GEOFFREY COTTERELL 


Australia today, expanding, bursting with life, is 
the theme of this brilliant writer's new novel. ]6s 


MODERN VERSE 
IN ENGLISH 1900-1950 


Edited by DAVID CECIL and ALLEN TATE 
An anthology of British and American verse in 


our time which presents a new perspective to the 
general reader. 25s 


DIFFICULTIES 


MGR. R.A. KNOX and SIR ARNOLD LUNN 


A new paper-covered edition of the famous corre- 
spondence about the Catholic Religion. 9s 6d 


Eyre & Spottiswoode 
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weeks after his death, to have their first massive, 
dreadful test on the Somme. To the Cabinet, to 
the clubs, to the General Staff, he was an Old 
Man of the Sea whose death was a deliverance. 

It is this sad if slightly comic story that Sir 
Philip Magnus tells with skill, learning and criti- 
cal sympathy. His attitude to Kitchener is, it must 
be said, ambivalent. There is no concealment of 
the obsessional ambition, the hardness, the greed, 
the vulgarity of the character. As the Duke of 
Wellington said of Napoleon, one is tempted to 
say of Kitchener, ‘he was no gentleman.” But that 
verdict left a lot of things for Napoleon to be, and 
there was a lot of Kitchener left when his numer- 
ous, glaring and odious faults were allowed for. 

Kitchener was an imperialist of the old 
school, dreaming, as late as 1915, of painting 
more of the map red, unconscious of the twilight 
that was descending on the imperial scene like the 
last act of a Wagnerian opera. By the time he was 
reluctantly induced to be Secretary of War, he 


was already a mastodon or other primeval monster | 


of the slime. Nearly all his life had been spent in 
the East and he had developed there the qualities 
and defects of an Eastern conqueror and ruler 
like Ranjit Singh. He was ruthless, cruel, grasping. 
His advance on Khartoum was accompanied by 
innumerable floggings and some hangings of the 
Egyptian peasants dredged up by the corvée. 
When he stormed the camp of the Emir Mahmoud 
at the Atbara, the Emir was treated ‘in the high 
Roman fashion,’ chained, driven on foot in proces- 
sion through Berber, flogged on by the Sudanese 
guards, under the eyes of the natives who had 
cringed before him. When the Khalifa was de- 
feated at Omdurman, the tomb of the Madhi was 
desecrated, his bones thrown into the river, his 
skull offered to the Royal College of Surgeons. The 
Boers were threatened in the true Cromwellian 
manner with ‘Hell or Connaught.’ 

Yet as ruler of Egypt, Kitchener was open to the 
complaints of the humblest peasants whose lan- 
guage he spoke in more than the mere philological 


sense and whose interests he defended against the | 
moneylenders in a way that shocked Cromer and | 


defied the laws of political economy. In India, his 
ambition drove Curzon from the viceroyalty and 
his coldness and indifference, except to a few 
favourites, bred deep resentment in an army that 
had known and loved Lord Roberts. The plain, 
blunt man also knew, when he had to, how much 
politeness and adroitness paid—especially when 
these arts were displayed for the great ladies of 
the golden evening of Edward VII's reign. 

Then came 1914, Kitchener, secretive, incapable 
of delegation or of trust, tried to do everything 
himself, to run the higher strategy, to run the old 


army, create the new army, end up as a Duke, a | 
new Marlborough or Wellington rich enough to | 


make his bachelor Broome Hall a new Blenheim or 


at least Strathfieldsaye. He collapsed under* the | 


impossible effort and his fall was symbolical. The 
old order was dead. It would have been easy for 
Sir Philip Magnus to do no more than show the 
warts or worse in the Strachey manner. But he has 
been won, and wins us, to a more kindly view. 
Here was courage, capacity, sense of the State. 
It was not enough. The young subaltern whom he 
snubbed in 1898 lived to be the war leader that 
Kitchener tried to be but could not. 

The knowledge of the history of the generation 
before us is that which is hardest to come by; and 
after his admirable Gladstone, Sir Philip Magnus 
again puts us in his debt. Even the oddities re- 
vealed by the illustrations are revealing. Thus a 
photograph of Kitchener on Gallipoli shows the 
officers wearing spurs on that rocky peninsula. The 
first war was a Cavalry Club war, even though its 
symbolic figure was a sapper. We had learned 
something, if not enough, by 1939! Dp. W. BROGAN 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


The New Cambridge 
Modern History, II 


EDITED BY G.R. ELTON 


The Cambridge Modern History is being entirely 
rewritten in fourteen volumes under the general 
editorship of Sir George Clark. Volumes I and VII 
were published last year, Volume II, The Refor- 
mation (1520-59), is now ready. 375s. 6d. net 
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| The Letters of 


John Keats 
EDITED BY H.E.ROLLINS 


| The late Professor Rollins’s definitive edition of the 
| letters of John Keats, which includes a large 
| number of letters written to him. ‘It is unlikely 
ever to be superseded.’ THE TIMES. Two volumes, 
918 pages. 


£7 net the set 
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Business and Politics 


under James I 
R. H. TAWNEY 


Professor Tawney’s new book is a study of Lionel 
Cranfield (1575-1645), an early example of -the 
brilliantly successful business man applying his 
administrative gifts to government. It will be 
welcomed by anyone seriously interested in the 
history of the period. 40s. net 
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Reformation & Reaction 
in Tudor Cambridge 


H.C. PORTER 


| A study of the English Reformation which takes 
| as a convenient and illuminating focus the conflict 
| of ideas and the doctrinal disputes in the University 
| of Cambridge 52s. 6d. net 
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The Correspondence of 
Edmund Burke, I 


EDITED BY T.W.COPELAND 


The first volume of eight, which will give an ac- 
| curate text of all the known letters of Burke and a 
| number of letters to him. The first volume covers 
| the period of Burke’s youth down to the time of his 

emergence as an important parliamentarian, 1744- 

1768. 60s. net 
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Patterns. of Discovery 


N. R. HANSON 


| The philosophical foundations of research and 
| discovery in science. Professor Hanson demon- 
| Strates, with striking examples from the history of 
science, a logical pattern in the development of 
| theories. 305. viet 
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The Whole Man 


Revolution in Medicine. By Brian Inglis. (Hutchinson, 21s.) 


Tre medical profession is always ready—some 
think too ready—to adopt new techniques, new 
drugs, new types of treatment, provided they do 
not conflict with the current theory of disease. 
Revolutionary ideas of a fundamental kind, such 
as Freud’s discoveries half a century ago, meet 
with massive resistance. Conservatism in the pro- 
fession is always strongest at the top, where 
vested interest in the status quo is greatest, and 
revolutions in medicine come slowly and seldom. 

In providing the general reader with a com- 
prehensive survey of the stress theory of disease, 
Mr. Brian Inglis, a layman himself, launches a 
frontal assault upon the medical Establishment. 
His book, as lucid as it is absorbing, could be 
read with profit by every doctor in the land. 
In essence the stress theory, as Mr. Inglis makes 
clear, is nothing new. It represents a return to 
the Hippocratic concept of treating the whole 
man, mind and body together, and not merely the 
physical symptoms of his disease. To accept the 
theory in its entirety, as set out in this book, 
must involve the rejection of the mechanistic 
theory which rules today almost unchallenged 
in the temples of the medical hierarchy. 

Few would deny that there are both physical 
and psychological elements in every illness. Cer- 
tain diseases with recognisable physical symp- 
toms, such as gastric ulcer, asthma and some 
types of skin disease, are widely accepted as being 
associated with stress. Mr. Inglis goes farther and 
argues, to some effect, that nearly all illness 
has its roots in, or is precipitated by, stress 
of one kind or another. He complains that 
instead of discovering and treating the root cause 
of the disease, the doctor is content to deal with 


GEOFFREY 
WAGNER’S 


LATEST NOVEL 
NICCHIA 


Offical seductress of Napoleon Ill, 
Nicchia, Countess of Castiglione, 
made the mistake of falling in love 





with her prey ... Many were the 
faults of this unique creature, but one 
fact was freely admitted by even her 
most deadly enemies: her beauty was 
breath-taking. 

The chroniclers of the time spoke 
of her as the most fabulous woman of 
the nineteenth century, whose extra- 
ordinary life Geoffrey Wagner has 
woven into this exciting, compelling 
and major novel. 
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its physical manifestations. When the symptoms 
disappear, the patient is pronounced cured. No 
attempt has been made to treat the whole man. 
There is a good deal of justice in this indict- 
ment. Instead of an integrated profession, we 
have doctors and we have psychiatrists. There 
is little contact between the two, and much 
mutual antagonism. Across the Atlantic things 
are better. At the teaching hospital attached to 
McGill University, for example, they have a 
system of ‘liaison psychiatry,” whereby every 
specialist department has its own psychiatrist. 
Here it is rare even for a dermatology depart- 
ment to have any regular psychiatric liaison, 
where one would have thought it essential. It is a 
common practice in one of the great London 
teaching hospitals for an attempted suicide to be 
treated in a general ward for wrist lacerations, 
barbiturate poisoning or whatever physical injury 
resulted from the attempt and discharged to his 
home without even being seen by a psychiatrist. 
The findings of a number of research psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists, some of them eminent, 
are quoted in support of the stress theory. The 
evidence, as he frankly admits, falls short of com- 
plete scientific objectivity. It could hardly be 
otherwise. Psychological research includes many 
imponderables, where the statistician is of no help. 
Perhaps in the end the case rests on common sense. 
The section of the book devoted to treatment 
of stress disorders is especially valuable. It is a 
sound, comprehensive account of psychiatric 
treatment as practised today, and includes a 
brilliant chapter on. Freudian methods. Mr. Inglis 
does perhaps less than justice to the physical treat- 
ments. Though they have mostly failed, as he says, 
to come up to early expectations, they are all 
the majority of mental hospital patients get in 
the way of treatment. Many of these patients 
who, twenty years ago, would have remained shut 
away for life are being discharged after a few 
months, thanks largely to tranquillisers and ECT. 
As the most promising form of treatment for 
stress disorders, Mr. Inglis pins his faith to sup- 
portive psychotherapy. Few would disagree, pro- 
vided this means: something more than the ten- 
or fifteen-minute interview once or twice a month 
which so often masquerades as psychotherapy 
today. To be effective this kind of treatment must 
involve time, skill and patience. Who is to per- 
form it? Mr. Inglis’s solution is the family doctor. 
General practitioners frequently complain that 
their status has declined since the introduction 
of the Health Service. Mr. Inglis is inclined to 
agree: ‘Medicine is still being chopped up and 
apportioned between the specialists’ camps; and, 
increasingly, men who enter into general practice 
find themselves compelled to act less as doctors 
than as sorters.’ The best GPs practise supportive 
psychotherapy today to some extent, sometimes 
without knowing it. To undertake it consciously 
and regularly as a treatment would involve doc- 


tors in a course of training, longer working 


hours and a reduction in the size of their lists. 
Their reward would be a return to the role of 
family doctor in the true sense. 

Mr. Inglis has tackled a difficult subject with 
great skill and understanding. If a sense of 
mission leads him here and there to push his 
theory too far, the broad case is convincingly 
made. What emerges without question from this 
important book is that we pay far too little atten- 
tion to the stress factor in disease. There may 
be no revolution yet awhile. But we shall surely 
see a growing acceptance of the fact that mind 
and body, in health and disease, are inseparable. 

E KENNETH ROBINSON 
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Resistance Movement 


He Died Old: Mithradates Eupator, King of 
Pontus. By Alfred Duggan. (Faber, 18s.) 


AMATEURS of Roman history will remember an 
interminable Mithradates, always just about to be 
defeated in the East. Mr. Duggan’s hero was the 
sixth of that name. King of Pontus, he headed the 
resistance during the first century Bc, when the 
Roman power pushed into the sophisticated, rela- 
tively humane ‘eighteenth-century’ civilisation of 
Asia Minor. In three remarkable but unsuccessful 
wars he encountered such formidable commanders 


‘as Sulla, Lucullus and Pompey. Cruel, tenacious, 


a perpetual schemer, he was a diplomat rather 
than a statesman, for most of his life an 
astute treasurer rather than the genuine leader 
that he became in old age. Always mysterious!y 
wealthy, and with seemingly commonplace 
motives, he must have had a dominating and 
perhaps chivalrous character, most of which 
eludes a modern biographer. Mr. Duggan gives a 
careful account of his career, and clarifies the 
tortuous policies and polities of the Near-Eastern 
scene. The vision, however, from a writer of such 
imaginative distinction, is disappointingly limited. 
Mithradates had considerable reputation as con- 
noisseur, patron, linguist and trencherman, but 
little of this is discussed, presumably through lack 
of evidence. More, nevertheless, could have been 
told of the intellectual and emotional climate, as a 
contemporary might have felt it. Mr. Duggan is 
understandably anxious to avoid the ‘Albert’s face 
under a green lamp’ school of evocation, but 
remains obstinately on the outside of his theme. 
This is not to say he has wasted his time: his is 
the first important study since Reinach’s in 1890. 


PETER VANSITTART 
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A BOOK 
OF LOVE 


Edited by John Hadfield 


The editor of three previous 
anthologies in this series, he is 
well known as ‘the greatest 
anthologist of this or any recent 
age’ (Alan Melville). A highly 
individual selection of words and 
illustrations which all can enjoy. 
Illustrated 25s. 


SKI-ING IN 
THE ALPS 


Robin Fedden 


How? Where? When? This practi- 
cal guide will provide all the 
information one requires when 
planning a holiday on skis. It is 
informative upon equipment, ski 
centres, elementary training and 
many more points of interest. 
Illustrated 18s. 
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Cost of Living 


The Bodley Head Scott Fitzgerald. Vol I. With an 
Introduction by J. B. Priestley. (The Bodley 
Head, 20s.) 

Afternoon of an Author, By F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
with an Introduction by Arthur Mizener. 
(The Bodley Head, 16s.) 

J. B. PRiESTLEY’s selection for the: first volume 

(of two or perhaps three) of the Bodley Head 

Scott Fitzgerald could hardly be bettered. Besides 

three representative short stories it includes The 

Great Gatsby, the most evidently successful of 

the novels, and The Last Tycoon, the unfinished 

novel which was his last great effort of self- 
control and retrieval after the disasters of his 
life. Both novels centre on a man who is in some 
way more generous, spending himself more 
freely, than the people around him, a man who 
keeps things going at high cost to himself. The 

cost to Fitzgerald of being the life and soul of a 

party whose members were less honest, less affec- 

tionate and less giving than himself is assessed 
in The Crack-Up, the three essays, also included 
here, which formed the nucleus of Edmund 

Wilson’s collection of material under the same 

title. All this in a readable though small type- 

face amounts in these days to outstandingly good 
value in a book. 

Fitzgerald’s self-reliance, evident partly in his 
recording of personal miseries without self-pity, 
passed over into an unspoken conviction that no 
one could be expected ever to make allowances 
for his weaknesses, an attitude conveyed in the 
poignant story Design in Plaster, included by Mr. 
Mizener with other stories and essays, previously 
uncollected, in Afternoon of an Author. In that 
story the man’s irresistible weakness of jealousy 
is presented with the conviction that the woman’s 
inevitable response to it is merciless. This story 





The first two Reviews 


A Leaf from 
The Yellow Book 


The Correspondence of George Egerton, 
edited by TERENCE DE VERE WHITE 


‘Is ‘George Egerton’ really 
worth giving even this much 
posthumous memory? By the 
fourth page the answer is ‘Yes’. 
For Chavelita Dunne, daughter 
of a father Thackeray himself 
would have been proud to 
create, is magnificently alive. 
Mr. White has told her story 
with liveliness and compassion. 
The book is a period piece, 
charmingly produced, full of 
character.”’ The Times 
‘*A literary biography which is 
a model of its kind.”’ 


H.D. ZIMAN in The Daily Telegraph 
Frontispiece, Large Cr. 16s. 


The Richards Press 
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_ even if one does remind oneself how, in Vic- 
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and One Trip Abroad, also in Mr. Mizener’s | 
collection, foreshadow Tender is the Night, with | 
its themes of jealousy, gradual corruption and 
the foredoomed crack-up of the man who lives 
hard among people not as sensitive as himself | 
and who is—rightly? understandably?—at any 
rate inevitably cast aside by them when he has 
cracked. Fitzgerald was in effect merciless to 
himself, and it is probably true to say that 
throughout his work the possibility of being for- 
given never occurs to him. 

This conviction that it was for him to meet 
any and all of the demands made on him had 
some part presumably in leading him to accept 
the challenge of his wife’s schizoid personality 
—in the words of the epigraph to the early 
editions of The Great Gatsby, 

Then wear the gold hat, if that will move her; 

If you can bounce high, bounce for her too. 
And the same demand of himself that he should 
meet all demands and expect no human mercy 
put him at the ambiguous mercy of alcohol. 

The ugly side, too, of Fitzgerald's personality 
is hinted at in one of the stories Mr. Mizener 
has reprinted, Authors House, where he 
imagines himself impelled to a pointless bit of 
cruel mischief, in quality reminiscent of the 
Riviera incident when he kicked into the air the 
tray of sweets and nuts that an old woman was dis- 
playing for sale. He apparently had flashes of 
savage exasperation and protest against the emo- 
tional cost of his compulsive spending of himself 
for those he was with. 

Although the best of Fitzgerald's work is 
already available, Mr. Mizener’s collection, re- 
printed from largely inaccessible magazines, is 
well worth having. It spans the years from 1928 
to 1940 and exemplifies the commercial work, 
competent and sometimes better, by which Fitz- 
gerald lived. Apart from several stories based 
on the moods and materials of Tender is the 
Night, the most interesting things intrinsically 
are the later essays in a mode of decorative and 
exaggerated autobiographical reporting. They in- 
clude One Hundred False Starts, in which he 
discusses the novelist’s use of his materials. 
In its emphasis on the recalcitrance, for creative 
purposes, of experiences that are vivid and ex- 
citing but not connected with the central pre- 
occupations of the author the essay is a 
convincing note on the writing of serious fiction. 
Afternoon of an Author and Author's House 
both present a disillusioned assessment of 
authorship in the setting of his personal life as 
it was when alcoholism and his wife’s insanity 
had broken him. Writing was his only way to 
earn a living; and his capacity for sheer hard 
work and production is a staggering example 
to many of the sober and industrious. 

: D. W. HARDING 


Viking Tombs 
The Megalith Builders of Western Europe. By 
Glyn Daniel. (Hutchinson, 18s.) 
AN amiable tradition now seems established in 
the offices of the Spectator whereby Dr. Daniel 


and I review each other’s books alternately in 
its pages. This is certainly a cosy arrangement 





torian historical circles, 
ladling butter from alternate tubs 
Stubbs buttered Freeman, Freeman buttered Stubbs, 
and hopes one is not going to be accused of 
doing the same. Dr. Daniel’s book was originally 
commissioned for the archeology section of the 
Hutchinson University Library, in which it will 
presumably later appear without the eight half- 
tone plates of this edition, which add a shilling 
apiece to its cost compared with the normal 
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book is designed. to give the general intelligent 
reader some idea of what he is looking at when 
he sees a megalithic chambered tomb, such as 
West Kennet in Wiltshire or New Grange in 
Ireland, and of what archeologists are talking 
about when ominous words like Passage Grave 
and Gallery Grave creep into the conversation. 
It is an informed but popular survey of the 
earliest religious architecture of Western Europe. 
I think the ordinary reader may find himself 
a little puzzled in the first chapter to know quite 
at what period of time and by what people the 
monuments he is reading about were built; Dr. 
Daniel, of course, tells him this, but perhaps not 
so clearly or directly as might save momentary 
bewilderment. Again, the discussions on ter- 
minology and the summaries of now-outdated 
views are rather confusing except for the pro- 
fessional. But on the whole, we have here for 
the first time a summary statement of current 
knowledge and opinion on the great family of 
stone-built collective tombs of Western Europe, 
of the centuries around 2500-1500 Bc, presented 
in readable and attractive form. For France in 
particular, where the author’s fieldwork and re- 
search have been centred for several years, we 
have an invaluable statement preliminary to his 
larger technical work to be published shortly. 
We all have our pet idea about the means 
whereby the elaborate architectural traditions 
embodied in megalithic tombs were in fact 
spread from the Mediterranean to the north: 
Childe visualised megalithic saints, Daniel pre- 
fers devout Vikings, but wisely says that no one 
theory need be held to account for all the 
distribution-patterns: ‘it is at once the fascina- 
tion and the frustration of prehistoric archeology’ 
that our inferences have to be so tentative. 
STUART PIGGOTT 
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Back to the Mountain 


The Rack. By A. E. Ellis. (Heinemann, 18s.) 

A Shot in the Dark. By David Garnett. (Long- 
mans, 13s. 6d.) 

Seeing Life. By Alexander Baron. (Collins, 15s.) 

The Care of Devils. By Sylvia Press. (Constable, 
15s.) 


THE book that comes nearest to ‘reviewers’ man- 
datory’ this week is A. E. Ellis’s first novel, The 
Rack, set among the living and partly living in 
a TB sanatorium in the French Alps. It begins 
with the arrival of an English student, Paul 
Davenant—a man old enough to have reached the 
rank of infantry captain during the war, but young 
enough still to regard himself as an orphan—at 
the sanatorium where a special wing is being 
opened for the treatment of students from all over 
Europe; it follows the course of Davenant’s illness 
through a series of false alarms and false hopes; 
and it ends with him still a pretty hopeless case, 
and now cut off from the girl, a former patient, 
with whom he had optimistically begun an affair. 

It is almost suicidally depressing in parts (what 
else could it be?), but it is a good book whether 
it is judged by its insights or its technical standards. 
In the first place it treats tuberculosis as a physical 
malady, not as a mystical experience; and while it 
presents the clinical details starkly—the pain, 
nausea and indignity—this is not for morbid or 
sensational reasons. It explores with impressive 
authority the patients’ relationships with one 
another, with the doctors and administrators, and 
with their own changing physical conditions. And, 
whether or not it is based on the author’s own 
experience, it is a genuine product of his imagina- 
tion. The writing is extremely literate; the plot is 
skilfully organised to avoid monotony (though the 
third quarter of the book does drag a little); and 
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the alternating periods of tension and relief make 
up for the novel’s narrow range of interests. 

David Garnett’s literary status is a puzzle, for 
in his latest book, A Shot in the Dark, he appears 
to have done no more than extend the boundaries 
of the novelette to include the three proscribed 
subjects: sex (as distinct from romance), politics 
and religion. Its hero is a writer, Robert Harcourt, 
who has come to an Italian village to forget his 
unhappy love affair with Caroline (‘soft as the 
petal of a rose; hard as polished flint .. . in- 
human as the Greek immortals’), and picks up 
with the slim, black-maned local beauty, Gemma. 
Then, surprisingly, it is revealed that Gemma has 
been involved in Lesbian associations in the past, 
and with Caroline at that; and the main plot begins 
to concentrate on Harcourt’s attempt to win 
Gemma from Caroline, while a sub-plot develops 
in which Harcourt gets involved in the feud be- 
tween the Bishop and the Communist mayoral 
candidate. But if these things are foreign to the 
genre, the author treats them in the same romantic 
fashion like a latter-day, more highly sophisti- 
cated, Elinor Glyn. 

Alexander Baron’s Seeing Life shapes like one 
of Schulberg’s exposures of seamy success: Matt 
Anderson, singing quarryman hero, appears on 
‘Hot Pot,’ the family show starring Joe and Ethel 
Jolly, Lancashire’s answer to the Pickles, and the 
wax discs, the cameras and the PR wheels start 
to turn. But halfway this sharp, satirical comedy 
is dropped; Matt throws up his career to care 
for his invalid fiancée. Sammy Glick and Lone- 
some Rhodes would not have let up like that—nor 
would Schulberg. The Care of Devils is an I- 
didn’t-do-it in which an ingenuous woman em- 
ployee of American Intelligence is grilled about 
her not altogether blameless, but certainly not 
subversive, past. GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 
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THOUGHTS ON THE AMERICAN RECOVERY 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


None of us, let us confess, 
thought that the Americans 
would pull out of their recession 
so quickly. Their industrial slump 
may have been confined to the 
capital goods and consumer dur- 
able goods sector of the economy, 
but it was very violent while it 
lasted. The index of industrial 
production fell 14 per cent. in 
eight months, steel operations 
dropped below 50 per cent. of 
capacity and unemployment rose to 54 million 
or 74 per cent. of the labour force. It was a 
cyclical type of recession, for the decline followed 
upon a long investment boom (during which over- 
capacity had been built up in most of the major 
industries) and was accompanied by a heavy 
liquidation of stocks. But what made most of us 
fear that it would develop into something more 
serious than an orthodox cyclical recession was 
the seeming revolt of the American public against 
their unwieldy, long-finned, over-garnished and 
expensive automobiles. As the sales of imported 
small cars rose steadily one heard rumours of an 
irate President putting all the blame for the reces- 
sion on the stubborn, unimaginative moguls of 
Detroit. 

It can fairly bé said that government money 
stopped the slump. Thanks to a rising level of 
unemployment and other social insurance benefits 
—the so-called ‘built-in stabilisers—and greatly 
increased government spending on defence, hous- 
ing and public works, personal incomes only fell 
14 per cent. throughout the recession in spite of 
the 14 per cent. fall in industrial output. The 
sharpest anti-recession weapon was the spurt in 
defence expenditures—from an annual rate of 
$8,500 million in the third quarter of 1957 to one 
of $24,000 million in the second quarter of 1958. 
Personal incomes have actually risen from an 
annual rate of $346,400 million at the end of Feb- 
tuary to one of nearly $358,000 million at the 
end of September. This was responsible for the 
speedy ending of de-stocking. By the end of the 
vear, according to Professor Paul Samuelson, 
stock accumulation will be resumed and the gross 
national product will be exceeding its 1957 peak 
of $445,600 million a year. It is truly typical of 
‘God’s own country.” 

The Wall Street recovery—ante-dating the 
business recovery by six months—has been attri- 
buted to the widespread fear of inflation. How, it 
is asked, could the Dow Jones index of industrial 
shares rise this year from 436 to 546—over 25 per 
cent.—in the face of shockingly bad company 
reports if it were not for a near-panic about infla- 
tion? Does not the huge government spending— 
do not the new wage rises in the steel, building 
and automobile industries—make the return of a 
wage-cost inflation inevitable? I cannot follow 
this argument. The government spending does not 
seem to me at all extravagant. The expected deficit 
of $12,000 million in the fiscal year to June 30, 
1959, is not at all alarming to any Keynesian 
economist. Sixty per cent. of it is due simply to 
the lower tax revenues following on the recession. 
Of the modest $4,800 million increase in actual 
government expenditure, $585 million is accounted 
for by the higher unemployment pay, $1,045 mil- 
lion by the anti-recession housing programme and 
the balance by defence expenditures. As the re- 
covery gathers momentum, the tax revenues will 
increase and the fiscal deficit diminish. As indus- 
trial output expands, the rise in wages will be offset 
by a rise in productivity. If inflation were really 





gripping the economy there would be soaring 
prices, but recently prices have been maintaining 
a surprising stability. According to the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Economist productivity 
has been rising at the extraordinary rate of 10 
per cent. Industrial production has recovered 
more than -half its decline but there are still over 
4 million unemployed. 

Too much has been read into the recent Ameri- 
can rush from bonds to equities by ‘hard money’ 
financial scribes. Is this really another sign of an 
inflation panic? I do not believe it. I see it as a 
mere consequence of the recent mismanagement of 
the bond market by a divided authority. Towards 
the end of last year the American Treasury staged 
one of its campaigns to lengthen the average 
maturity of the national debt (of which only 214 
per cent. has a life of ten years or over), culminat- 
ing in a big 34 per cent. thirty-two-year issue at par 
in February last. All this created a speculative fol- 
lowing: ‘hot money’ poured into the bond market 
to make a quick profit. The boom began to break in 
May but the Treasury went on forcing the market, 
making funding issues of too long a date or too 
high a price right up to June. This was a bad 
mistake. By July there was an avalanche of selling 
and the Federal Reserve actually had to support 
the bond market—contrary to its established 
policy of limiting its operations to bills. The 34 
per cent. bonds 1990, which had touched 107 in 
the boom, fell below par and left the market in a 
very nervous state. The American investor is cer- 
tainly not going to buy bonds if he feels that he 
runs the risk of serious capital loss. The Trea- 
sury will have to make heavy funding issues in 
the next eight months and now that the Federal 
Reserve has advanced discount rates up to 2} per 
cent. (against 1} per cent. six months ago) the 


-market outlook is distinctly bad. In the UK we 


manage things better, because for purposes of 
managing the gilt-edged market the Bank of 





England acts merely as a department of the | 


Treasury. In the US the two authorities—the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve—are frequently 
at loggerheads and sometimes pursue even dif- 
ferent market policies. Even today the Federal 
Reserve is taking the Wall Street recovery as an 
inflation symptom, having raised the stock margin 
requirements from 70 per cent. to 90 per cent., 
while the government spokesmen are busy playing 
down the deficit and calling attention to the rise in 
productivity. 

The American inflation scare has obviously 
been overdone and it is far too early for us here 
to talk about the dollar as a soft currency. After 
a loss of gold of around $2,000 million this year 
the US will still have over $21,000 million left, 
of which more than $9,000 million will be surplus 
reserves. If we British were in such a comfortable 
position Lord Hailsham would never stop ringing 
his bell. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


HE Chancellor first came to the rescue of a 

flagging bull market when he told the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce in London last 
week that he would be very disappointed ‘if, 
within a few months, we do not find production, 
employment and exports on the way up again.’ 
Inflation, he added, ‘was just about squeezed out 
of the system,’ indicating that he would now be 
able to allow for a fuller re-expansion of the 
economy. He followed this up by allowing the 
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W. & R. WALLACE INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


(Manfacturers of Roadstone and Bituminous 
Products, Electrical Engineers and Forage 
Contractors) 


Tue 12th annual general meeting of W. & R. Wallace 
Industries Limited was held on October 24 in London. 

Mr. Walter Wallace (Joint Managing Director) 
presided and, in the course of his speech, said: I am 
pleased to report a consolidated net profit for the year 
which constitutes a record in ghe history of your 
Company. 

Every department has made its contribution to- 
wards this progress. 

The consolidated trading profit of £268,614 is some 
£40,000 higher than that made last year. The net profit 
for the year is £194,760 as against £160,526 last year. 

After making provision for taxation at £108,533 the 
profit is £86,227 and compares with £65,988 for the 
preceding year. 

Shareholders may wish me to refer to the offer 
made by Inns & Company Limited for the Ordinary 
Shares in our Company. We, as a Board, have recom- 
mended your acceptance of this offer because we are 
satisfied that, apart from the immediate financial 
benefit obtained thereunder, a closer commercial link 
between the Companies is bound, in our opinion, to 
prove advantageous on a long term basis. 

Perhaps you would like to know that over 80% 
acceptances have so far been received for the Inns” 
offer. 

Finally I would like to add that trading to date has 
continued at a satisfactory level having regard to the 
time of the year. : 

The report and accounts were adopted and the total 
distribution of 424% was approved. 
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Board of Trade to sweep away the remaining 
restrictions on hire-purchase and rental agree- 
ments. The market immediately responded, al- 
though it was the end of a Stock Exchange ac- 
count. Outstanding was BRITISH MOTOR CORPORA- 
TION which has advanced to 11s. 6d. The pre- 
liminary report and dividend are due in a week’s 
time and the general expectation is for an increase 
in distribution to 15 per cent. with more to come 
in the current year. A large bull position has 
already been built up in the shares. Other leading 
shares among the stores and consumer durable 
goods trades rose as smartly as BMC, confirming 
again the correctness of the investment policy 
which has now been advocated in these notes for 
many months. 


GUS and Grattan Warehouses 

‘I am confident,’ Mr. Isaac Wolfson told the 
shareholders of GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES in re- 
porting on the year to March 31 last, ‘that the 
group will continue to benefit as the country 
prospers.. When Mr. Amory and Mr. Wolfson 
agree on a favourable outlook, the shareholders 
of GUS cannot go far wrong. Since the easing of 
the hire-purchase restrictions group sales have 
been in advance of those of the same period of 
1957, and with 2,700 stores, shops, warehouses, 
factories and depots throughout the UK and 
overseas, GUS very closely reflects the prosperity 
of the country and the working classes. GUS has 
seven trading divisions—mail order, multiple 
stores and shops, salesman collector, household 
stores, overseas, wholesale and manufacturing— 
and in all seven it is doing well. Which is the most 
prosperous Mr. Wolfson does not disclose, but I 
suspect the mail-order division. This reminds me 
of the merits of GRATTAN WAREHOUSES, one of the 
greatest mail-order businesses in the country, 
offering a very wide range of goods in its cata- 
logue. Its main warehouse is in Bradford; other 
big depots are in Leicester and London. Prices are 
cash, but customers can buy on credit without 
extra charge. A striking feature is that the com- 
pany has been able to increase its profits in every 
year since the war and also maintain the rate of 
profit on its steadily increasing assets. Last year it 
gave shareholders a one-for-eight free scrip bonus 
and paid at the rate of 40 per cent. on the increased 
capital out of earnings of 70 per cent. This year 
it has declared an interim dividend of 14 per cent. 
as before and at 45s. the yield would be only 4.4 
per cent. Clearly the market is going for an in- 
crease. GUS ‘A’ shares at 26s. 6d. yield 6.2 per 
cent, on the basis of the 324 per cent. dividend 
(last covered 2.2 times), but the market is now 
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going for an increase to 35 per cent., which would 
give a potential yield of 6.7 per cent. 


Carrier Engineering 

If the investor feels bold enough to begin pick- 
ing up some capital goods shares, which is not 
unreasonable in the light of Mr. Amory’s confi- 
dent forecast of expansion, he might consider 
CARRIER ENGINEERING, whose 1957-58 profits be- 
fore tax have risen by no less than 55 per cent. The 
dividend has been raised to 50 per cent. out of 
earnings of 133 per cent. This is still a very con- 
servative distribution and it is not yet clear 
whether it is due to directors’ caution or pes- 
simism. The company specialises in air-condition- 
ing equipment and I would have thought that the 
future for thermal engineering was more assured, 
but we must wait for the full report. The shares 
have risen 3s. and at 42s. 6d. yield 5.9 per cent. 


COMPANY NOTES 


HARLES ROBERTS presents accounts for 
the year ended March 31, 1958, which show 
that hire purchase now plays a very big part in 
the company’s activities. In fact the amounts re- 
ceivable for the hire of wagons, vehicles and plant 
were as high as £1.21 million as against only 
£87,352. This has come about by the subsidiary 
company (S. J. Claye) acquiring two hire-purchase 
companies—General Transport Finance Corpora- 
tion Ltd., and York Street Trust Ltd. The capital 
of Hurst Nelson, of Motherwell, was also acquired 
during the year by the issue of £400,000 of Charles 
Roberts shares. This addition should in time 
prove very beneficial, as there will be £475,000 of 
British government securities available to the 
parent concern. The chairman, Mr. Duncan 
Bailey, in his statement disclosed that the Ministry 
of Transport is not, as they have said, sharing 
equally the orders for wagons for British Railways 
between the railways’ own workshops and estab- 
lished wagon-builders. However, the steps taken 
by the directors should enable the company to 
expand its other interests. Trading profits have 
risen from £373,293 to £381,769 and net profit 
from £136,733 to £152,759. Two interim dividends 
totalling 15 per cent. have already been paid, and it 
is not intended to pay any further dividend on the 
5s. ordinary shares. Having regard to the liquid 
resources and the new hire-purchase potential of 
the business, the 5s. ordinary shares have distinct 
possibilities at 10s. to yield 7.5 per cent. 
Harpenden (Selangor) Rubber Estates now 
has, we are told by the chairman Mr. B. E. 
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Greene, few equals in Malaya. During the year 
ended March 31, 1958, the company sold the 
Oxted and Tandridge estates which were con- 
sidered to be uneconomic to work. In spite of 
these sales the total crop of rubber increased 
during the year by 50,000 Ib., the average yield 
per acre working out at the high figure of over 
900 Ib. Net sales of rubber averaged 19.7d. per Ib. 
as against 21.6d. Estate costs were down and 
should fall still farther since the sale of the two 
estates mentioned, while the crop for the current 
year is estimated to show an increase at 840,000 Ib. 
Given a relatively stable price for the commodity 
(of which the chairman is hopeful) this year’s 
profit should be higher. Profits amounted to 
£34,400, taxation £10,300, and net profits were 
£13,868, from which an ordinary dividend of 15 
per cent. is to be paid. Part of the proceeds of 
the sales of the estates, namely £30,000, is being 
used to repay the 30,000 outstanding £1 7 per cent. 
preference shares. The surplus is to be invested by 
a newly formed subsidiary company presumably 
outside the company’s rubber interests. Net liquid 
assets are £118,400, and until it is known to what 
extent the surplus funds will provide additional 
profits, the £1 ordinary shares seem fully valued 
at 25s. 3d. xd. to yield 11 per cent. 

Aberfoyle Plantations under its new chairman, 
Mr. W. W. Halliday, presents a particularly inter- 
esting report to shareholders for the year ending 
March 31, 1958. The company has sold its holding 
in the Eastern Highlands of Rhodesia Plantations 
to the James Finlay Group for the sum of 
£202,500 and has purchased, from Inyangani 
Estates, 2,000 acres (with an option on a further 
1,000 acres) on which it intends to grow tea. This 
purchase was satisfied by an issue of 308,898 
shares. The terms of the sale were that the com- 
pany should spend not less than £350,000 on the 
development of this area during the next five 
years. Although the issued capital is only £269,110 
in 2s. ordinary shares, the balance sheet discloses 
net liquid assets of £182,000 to which can be 
added the £202,500 mentioned above, so that there 
will be sufficient resources to carry out this under- 
taking. In the meantime there remain 8,100 acres 
of rubber from which a net profit of £40,670 was 
obtained as against £57,765, the commodity 
fetching an average net price of 18.56d. per Ib. 
The crop for the current year is estimated at 
around the figure for the past year. The profit 
earned amounted to 21 per cent. to cover the divi- 
dend of 15 per cent., and until the new tea estate 
begins to pay its way, a larger dividend cannot be 
expected. The 2s. ordinary shares at 3s. xd. yield- 
ing 9.6 per cent. seem fairly valued. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,016 


ACROSS 
Will the whales never learn their 
lesson and leave? (6) 
How the loriner measures his 
output (3, 2, 3) 
What a funny neckerchief! (7) 
Greet in a blameless manner (7) 
A drop in the rent? (4) 
Minotaur as seen in hospital (10) 
Craze with mixed gin is dying 
out (6) 


with him ( ) 


former (8) 


29 Herrick ee her to go a-maying 
30 Its fault is displayed by a per- 
31 Drapes the bed-cover loosely (6) 


DOWN 
1 Very powerful onions might be 
so maudlin (3-5) coe). 
2 Or fifty-fifty ? (4-3-4) 
3 The old king lets out a hoot (4) 
5 He is known by his likes (8) 





Solution on November 14 


15 Mine trench (anag.) (10) 

18 ‘—— at seven,’ sang Pippa (8) 

19 The Flag aad naturally has 
such petals (8) 

22 The thing’s cancelled; everyone 
has departed (3, 3) 

23 ‘Or that eternal want of —— 
Which vexes public men’ (Tenny- 


) 
26 Get a hold of the old bird (4) 
28 Monkey-nut, obviously! (3) 





Hero obviously opposed to the 
cult of open windows (7) 
Pit surrounded by heaped coal 
provides a talking-place (7) 
A chain bridge ? (6) 
Not the kind of compliment to be 
expected from a reactionary (4-6) 
‘Presume not God to ——’ 
(Pope) (4) 

27 Hop near for melting music (7) 


tieth Centu 7 Oo 


6 Does the importunate chatterbox 
say it with flowers? (10) 
7 _ up and you'll get the sack! 


8 Barrie provides the accompani- 
ment (6) 
9 Vision of mother abroad (5) 

14 A livelier manifestation of this 
changes on the burnish’d dove in 
the vee (11) 

second prize o! 





A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s T 


a book token for one guinea will be awarded to the oontins of 


y anda 
the first two correct solutioas 


opened on Nov. 11. Address solutions: Crossword No. 1,016, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD No. 1,014 
ACROSS.—1 Ride the storm. 8 Turban- 
top. 9 Renew. 11 Oregon. 12 Brassica. 14 
Pipe dreams. 16 Arch. 18 Ease. 19 Clino- 
meter. 21 Intrepid. 22 Flugel. 25 Sinai. 26 
Gendarmes. 27 Sea-faring-man. 
DOWN.—1 Raree. 2 Diamonds. 3 Tata. 4 
Experiment. 5 Thrush. 6 Renfierst. 7 
Atmospherics. 10 Weather-glass. 13 Bell- 
ringer. 15 Past tense. 17 Small arm, 20 
Relief. 23 Gamin. 24 Anon. 


PRIZEWINNERS 
The Rev. W. D. Thomas, 13 Howey Hill, 


Congleton, Cheshire, and Mrs. E. G. 
Harvey, 16 Engell Park, NW7. 
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Odd Men Out 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 452: 


Report by Russell Edwards 


(Competitors were asked to invent a dissident body fit to rival the Flat Earth Society, and 
to submit a quotation from its prospectus, outlining its aims and activities. 


ALL dissenters will be sorry to learn that there was 
no word from the Flat Earth Society; it must, I 
fear, be presumed lost, at least as far as Britain is 
concerned. But I shall scan the correspondence 
columns of the Spectator with more than usual 
interest for a few months, in the hope that, in 


some distant region, at least one intrepid soul. 


steadfastly refuses to accept the findings of those 
upstarts Copernicus and Galileo. 

The defiance of facts which most people would 
regard as established must be, I feel, the keynote 
of any organisation which hopes to rival the FES. 
Sir Edward Pease suggested that the competition 
was ‘a wonderful chance to air our antagonisms,’ 
and many entries supported the abatement of 
various public nuisances, notably education, 
equality, bureaucracy and, of course, television. 
But the last, for instance, hardly needs a society, 
so long as TV sets have on-off switches, and I 
passed over such bodies as insufficiently defiant. 
Of those which did qualify, many stuck rather 
too closely to the model of the FES, and quite a 
few gave inadequate reasons for their existence. 

I suggest that a subscription of two guineas 
apiece be sent to the societies promoted by Norah 
Bone and R. Kennard Davif (sic); that E. F. 
Choppen’s group be subsidised to the extent of 
one guinea, even though I did not receive a copy 
of its prospectus; and that the remaining guinea 
be phantasmally disposed of by L. S. C., who may 
fairly claim to be the Ultimate Dissident. 


PRIZES 
(NORAH BONE) 


SocieTas CIvIUM BRITANNIZ ROMAN 
(Translated from the Latin prospectus) 


The Society retains allegiance to Roman rule. It 


opposed the ignominious scuttle of the Britannic 
province in the fifth century, and now works for a 
Roman reconquest. 

The Headquarters is at 849 High Street, 
Verulamium. We regret that the temporary ascen- 
dancy of the insurgents of these offshore islands 
necessitates the addressing of correspondence to ‘St. 
Albans’; likewise the habit of referring to the 
municipality in the Thames Estuary as “London.” 
Equally it is unfortunate that our Cesar, Septimus 
Jebronius Augustus (who can trace descent from the 
only legionary to miss the last ship to Rome) has, 
under the alias of Ernest Jenkins, to work as a 
cashier in Londinium. His hour will come. Our greatest 
disappointment was Mussolini, seduced, alas, by those 
Goths and Vandals. 

The movement’s religion is Mithraic. Annual sub- 
scription 70 denarii. Next get-together orgy—Novem- 
ber 30, at the Coliseum. 


(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 


The fociety for the reftoration of long ‘effes’ 
deferves the fupport of all ftudents in our fchools 
and univerfities. Thefe will furely teftify that the 
exquifite pleafure of perufing paft differtations is in- 
creafed by the former cuftom to a degree that cannot 
eafily be affeffed. 

The flight mental ftrain of diftinguifhing between 
INSECTS and INFECTS, SINS and FiNs, or difcerning 
whether our fathers ate SouR or FOUR grapes is itfelf 
a {timulus whofe value fhould not be difregarded. We 
propofe to iffue a feries of effeys, fermons and other 
difcourfes in this ftyle, fo that thofe interefted may fee 
the refults for themfelves. We are affured of fuccefs. 
in the eftimation of all fenfible perfons. 


(E. F. CHOPPEN) 
SOCIETY FOR THE RESTORATION OF THE JULIAN 
CALENDAR 


The Julian Calendar (he said) was typically British, 
conceived by an early and successful visitor to Britain. 
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Pope Gregory was an absolute foreigner. By starting 
the job next December 25, Christmas Day would last 
a fortnight. (Protesting Scot kicked out.) And we 
might get a White Christmas. In the year 2000 single 
ladies’ privileges would be An bined (Cheers.) The 
lives of all would be extended. 

To a questioner he said that July 1 was proposed 
as a National Holiday—St. Julian’s Day. (A dissent- 
ing parson was punched and kicked.) To an objector 
who said that chaos would overtake Continental 
travellers the spirited reply was, ‘And serve them 
damn well right!’ 

The motto ‘Alii alia faciunt’ was adopted with 
acclaim. Some confusion exists over the date of the 
next meeting. (Newspaper report) 


(L. S.C.) 
Nortuinc Is! 

Enlightened opinion has for many years realised 
the truth of non-being, but little has been done, until 
now, to spread the knowledge. 

YAT (‘You Aren't There’) undertakes this duty. 
It believes that man has too long suffered from the 
delusion that he exists. 

Its members pledge themselves, by constant proof 
that they are not there, to overcome the prejudice of 
outmoded awareness. Even the most obstinate opposi-_ 
tion can be converted by a steady and sustained 

manifestation of non-existence. 

JOIN NOW. Worry, care, frustration disappear in 
the YAT enlightenment of non-presence. 

Why stub the is-/ess toe upon the phantasmal brick? 
Why bang an imagined head against the beam that 
isn't? 

YAT, its offices, its members, its very prospectus 
are NOT. By its constitution they cannot BE. 

YOU, TOO, CAN BE NOT THERE! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No, 455 
Set by D. R. Peddy 

The usual prize of six guineas is offered for 
either the school song (in whole or part) or an 
extract from the school magazine of an expensive 
public school two years after it has been taken over 
by the State. Limit: 16 lines or 150 words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
455, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by Novem- 
ber 11. Results on November 21. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 
LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN 
GERMAN. Applications are invited for the above 
position. Preference will be given to a mediz- 
valist who is also a philologist. The salary for a 
Senior Lecturer is within the range £A2.200-80— 
£2.600 per annum; for a Lecturer within the 
range £A1,500-90—£2,100 per annum. In each 


BBC requires Assistant to Publicity Officer in 
Cardiff to assist in organisation and carrying out 
of all BBC publicity in Wales. Ability to compile 
information and interest storics concerning pro- 
grammes and related BBC activities expected. 
Candidates should have knowledge of working 
of newspapers and magazines, especially local 
dailies and weeklies including Press photo- 
graphy. Thorough knowledge of Wales and 
ability to write fluently in Welsh as well as in 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All Office Street, W.1. HEILIGER : Sculpture—First Ex- 
staff (m. & f.), Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM 
6644. 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA. | 
CHAIR OF FRENCH. Applications are invited | at the 6.30 service. The Rt. Hon. Philip 
for the newly created Chair of French in the 
University of Western Australia. Salary £A3.500 
p.a. Conditions of appointment and general in- 
formation about the University are obtainable 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 1° Cork 


hibition in England, Oct. 30th-Nov, 13th. 

THE KING'S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 
Duke St.. W.1 (near Se!fridges), November 2, 
Noel-Baker, M.P., on “The Case for Nuclear 
Disarmament." 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Jackson 
Pollock Retrosvective, 1912-1956. Opens 6th 


case cost of living adjustment will be allowed. 
The salary is subject to deductions under the 
State Superannuation Act. The commencing 
salary will be fixed according to the qualifications 
and experience of the successful applicant. 
Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme, in 
cases approved by the University and its Bankers, 
married men may be assisted by loans to purchase 
a house. Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association-of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
W.C.1. The closing date for the receipt of 
applications, in Australia and London, is 8th 
December, 1958. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. Applications are 
invited for appointment in October, 1959, or 
earlier, to an Assistant Lectureship in Political 
Science. Salary scale £700 x £50—£850 per 
annum, plus £60 London Allowance; with super- 
annuatioa benefits and family allowances. In 
assessing the starting salary due consideration 
will be given to age and experience. Preference 
will be given to candidates who have qualifica- 
tions in philosophy and are interested in political 
theory or the history of political ideas. Applica- 
tions, with the names of three referees, should 
be received not later than 3 December, 1958, by 
the Secretary, The London School of Economics 
and Political Science, Houghton Street, London. 
W.C.2, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY. CHRIST- 
CHURCH, NEW ZEALAND. CHAIR OF 
PHILOSOPHY. Applications are invited for 
the Chair of Philosophy, this vacancy be- 
ing due to the appointment of Professor 
A. N. Prior to a chair of Philosophy at the 
University of Manchester. Although the next 
academic year in New Zealand commences 
in February, 1959, the University will be pre- 
pared to afrange with the successful appli- 
cant a convenient date on which he should take 
up his duties. The salary attached to the Chair 
is at the rate of £2,190 per annum. Further par- 
ticulars are available from the Secretary, Asso- 
ciation of Universities aan the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon London, W.C.1, or 
from the Registrar, P. Oo. Box 1471, Christchurch, 
New Zealand. Applications close on December 
3ist, 1958, 











English essential. Saiary £825 (possibly higher if 
qualifications exceptional) rising by seven annual 
increments to £1,160 p.a. max. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference G.853 “Spt.") should reach 
Appointments Office, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1, within five days. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. AYLWIN 
SECONDARY GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 55 Southward 
Park Road, S.E.16. Headmistress required Easter, 
1959, for this Grammar Schoo! with a roll of 
about 600 girls. Burnham Group XI based on an 
average unit total of 1,063 for 1956-58. Courses 
lead to G.C.E, at all levels. Music, Drama and 
Art are strong features of school. Apply on 
form TS10, obtainable, with further particulars, 
from the Education Officer (TS/10), The County 
Hall, London, S.E.1, and returnable to him by 
Nov, 8th (Candidates who have completed form 
TS10 within the last year, have nothing to alter, 
may complete form TS10B). Applicants who 
applied in response to the previous advertisement 
will be considered without further application 
unless they withdraw. (2081). 








UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY, CHRIST- 
CHURCH, NEW ZEALAND. LECTURER IN 
HISTORY. Applications are invited for the posi- 
tion of Lecturer in the Department of History 
and Political Science. Applicants should have an 
Honours degree in History. The. salary attached 
to the position will be at the rate of £1,025 per 
annum, rising by annual increments of £50 to 
£1,275 per annum. An allowance is made to- 
wards travelling expenses. Further particulars 
and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association 
of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. The closing 
date for the receipt of applications, in New 
Zealand and London, is Ist December, 1958. 


UNFVERSITY OF L' ONDON—GOLDSMITHS’ 
COLLEGE TRAINING DEPARTMENT. Re- 
quired as soon as possible, Secretary for Women's 
Vice-Principal. Post also includes some gencra! 
Office duties involving interesting céntacts with 
students. Salary on scale with maximum £605 16s. 
per annum. Pension scheme. Applications (three 

), giving. names of three referees, to 
Warden, Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, 
London, $.E.14, from whom further particulars 
obtainable if desired 








from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. Applications close, in Australia 
and London, on 9th January, 1959. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
DIRECTOR Specialised publishing company, 
successful but limited scope for development. 
seeks part-time or free-lance work to support 
growing family. Wide experience administration. 
publishing, advertising; also author, journalist 
and ghost-writer. —Box 4230. 





EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


ALFRED BROD GALLERY, 36 Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly, London, W.1. ANNUAL 
AUTUMN EXHIBITION’ OF FINE OLD 
MASTERS. 

INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Mr. Albert E. Sloman, on 
‘Calderon in England,’ on the 7th November, at 
6 p.m. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq 
MERLYN EVANS—New Paintings. STAITE 
MURRAY—Pottery. VLAMINCK—Early Wood- 
cuts, Lithos. 10-5. 30, Sats. 10-1. 


LONDON ASHBRIDGE CIRCLE. Monthly 
lectures at the Eccleston Hotel on current affairs 
and the Arts, social activities, etc. Subscription: 
£1.—Write Membership Secretary, L.A.C., 18 
Manor Way, South Croydon, Surrey. 


‘THE GREAT EXPERIMENT IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE,’ Fourth of 7 lectures on Tuesday 
evenings, 6.30 p.m., presented by The Cultural 
Affairs Office, American Embassy, 41 Grosvenor 
Sq. Carl Bode, Cultural Attaché, American 
Embassy, speaks on ‘E. E. Cummings and Ex- 
ploded Verse,” Nov. 4. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, The Stamp 


Memorial Lecture, entitled “The Board of Trade,’ 
will be a by Sir Frank Lee at 5.30 p.m. 








November. Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6, closed 
Mondays, Admission free, Adjoins Aldgate East 
Station. 


THEATRE 


TOWER. 7.30. Oct. 31, Nov. ‘Lower Depths.’ 
Nov. 7. 8 (Mems. 9), 13, ‘6 15: ‘Pillars of 
Society..—-CAN 5111 (6-9), CAN 3475 (before 6), 
Canonbury, N.1. 


PERSONAL 


A CONSULTANT for nervous . conditions, “qua- 
lified in hypnotherapy, treats personality prob- 
lems, fears, habits, complexes, compulsions, 
anxiety, neurosis, insomnia. — R. K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A., LANgham 4245, 19 Wigmore St., W.1, 


ANGRY YOUNG MEN RAVE about Burgess 
Anchovy Paste on buttered roast. 
CANCER PATIENT (82018). Single man (56), 
ill for many years, is living alone in bed-sitter, 
and needs special liquid diet which he cannot 
afford. His savings are now exhausted. Please help 
us to care for him. Jewellery welcomed. — 
National Society for Cancer Relief, Appeal G.7, 
47 Victoria Street, S.W.1 
CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet. — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 
CONTEMPORARY CHRISTMAS CARDS. Ex- 
clusive designs by Annigoni, Michael Ayrton, 
Henry Moore, John Piper, etc., etc., in aid of 
National Fund for Polio Research, Send foolscap 
s.a.e. for illustrated price list to Christmas Card 
Dept., NFPR Office, Well End, Bourne End, 
Bucks. 

DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD., 

nkers, 

are still offering 74°% on sums £20 to £500 
(withdrawal on demand) with extra }$% interest 
on units of £500.—Full details from Investment 
Dept., S. R. Davies Investments Ltd.. Danes Inn 
House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


FOOTBALL — Particulars of a statistical 
method of forecasting results.—Box 1355. 
Continued Overleaf 
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FOREIGN GIRIS. available ‘au pair’ or as 
Mothers’ Helps, short-long periods, — Anglo- 
Continental Bureau, 148 Walton St., S.W.3. 


iF YOU WANT A HUSBAND to love you 
more, serve his curry or cold meat with Raynor’s 
Mango Chutney—from all good grocers. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 

LAYTONS WINE MERCHANTS have selected 
that ‘Great Lady of Sherries,’ Isabelita, as the 
wine of the month. Try a glass in the wine bar at 
2a Duke Street, Manchester Square, W.1. 
LET ME TRACE your ancestry. Genealogical 
research of all kinds.—Box 4161. 

MAN BLOWS UP when hears that all the 
Burgess Anchovy Paste has been eaten. Pops off 
to grocer to get some more. 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
Specialists for over 20 years. Free booklet and 
details of easy payments. David Blackstone Ltd., 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER 
531), 197 Regent Street, W.1. (Tel.: REG 6693). 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, etc., etc. 


PASTERNAK— a sclection of the works of 
Leonid Pasternak, illustrating “The Russian 
Scene,” at the Pushkin Club, 46 Ladbroke Grove, 
W.11, prolonged to 4th November. Weckdays, 
12 noon-6 p.m., Sunday 3 p.m.-6 p.m. 


SKLING IN GRINDELWALD. Vacancies in 
privately organised parties. Live in chalet. 14 
days’ ski-ing, ski-ing, 30. ans.— Write Box 4199. 


SKI-ING IN WENGEN. Vacancies in privately 
organised parties. December, January. Small com- 
fortable hotel, 8 min. centre village. 12 days’ 
ski-ing, 29 29 gns.—Write Box 421 8. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.3. KEN 7201. 


THE NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATING TREATMENT. 
Available at the: 
NERVE CENTRE 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London. W.2. 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 


TV URGENTLY NEEDS SCRIPTS! Our Cor- 
respondence Course can teach you to earn big 
money this year, Personal coaching by top 
TV script writers.—Prospectus from Dept. 105, 
Television Writing School, 7 Harley Street, 
London, 


WHAT HASN'T SHE GOT? A lovely Belgian 
glass, 8} in.. with initial and flower engraved. 
Tulip shape, perfect lines, 26s. List from Philip, 
14 Hillcroft _Crescent, London, W.S. 








SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive courses 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus: The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 
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CHINESE exquisite hand embroidered pillow 

= White, 20 in. x 30 in, Four for only 27s., 
Is. 6d. Satisfaction or money back. ik, 

Conway Ltd. (Dept. 12), 1/3 Stoke Newington 
, London, N.16. 








LITERARY 


‘FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE, 
but I’ve been putting it off.’ Nc time? For things 
you really want to do you can always make time, 
The LSJ, for nearly 40 years unier the patronage 
of leading newspaper proprietors and editors, 
has helped thousands to success by personal 
tuition by correspondence, It may help you. It 
costs nothing to enquire. 

Free advice and book fro: 
PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 

19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
GRO 8250 
"There are LSJ students all over the world.’ 
BOOKS FOR SALE. Bibliography, Palzography 
and Books about Books.—List 14, from W. 
Forster, 83a Stamford Hill, London, N.16. 


KNOW-HOW means Writing Success for you. 
No Sales—No Fees tuition. GIFT YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION to Britain’s foremost maga- 
zine for Writers. FREE R2 ‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success," from B.A. School of Suc- 
cessful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 

LE LAIVRE FRANCAIS | s’achéte 
HACHETTE, 127 Regent Street, W.1, 
STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4, Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis, Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23. FREE, “The Professional Touch,’ 

ped Courses and Criticisms from Depi. 














chez 








WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for free 24- 
page booklet which describes the openings for 
new writers . . . reveals that you can make extra 
income by writing, wherever you live... 
shows that R.I. students have sold work to over 
1,750 publications—a record without parallel— 
and that many earn while learning. — Regent 
Institute (Dept. 85z), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 








SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


BEST DUPLICATING & TYPING Agency in 
the North offer you a good 24-hr. service. 
Highest standard of work at reasonable price. 
Price Seoretarial Bureau, 26 Corporation St., 
Manchester 4, DEAnsgate 6209. 





CHRONIC CATARRH commonest of all 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state 
of the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency, GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmless and benevolent no drug 
reaction on the heart or any other organ. Not 
habit-forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garlisol Tabiets (six months’ supply) with in 
formative booklet of home treatment and dictary 
advice.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 





CORDUROY TROUSERS FOR MEN, 39s. 6d., 
post Is. 9d. Perfectly tailored, superior quality. 
Fawn, Brown, Grey, Navy, Green. 32/40 waist, 
ta leg.—St. James Hosiers, 43 Tothill Street, 





COX’S ORANGE PIPPINS BY POST, packed in 
special contnrs, 54 carefully sitd. apples, 22s. 6d. 
incl. A delightful present.—Freeston, Stonewall 
Fruit Farm, Fiiecnboreush. Tonbridge, Kent. 
HARRIS TWEED; 2s. per yard also 
ee SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 
HOME-MADE TUCK posted direct to your sons 
and daughters at school.—Please write for par- 
ticulars, “Cookery Nook.’ Walberswick, South- 
wold, Suffolk. 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 6d, 
Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s luxurious quality (re- 











from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 


PURE SILK SHIRTS TO MEASURE, 59s. 6d. 
Fine poplin shirts, 39s. 6d. Direct from makers. 
Why pay more. Patterns.—St, James Hosicrs, 
43 Tothill Street, S.W.1. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant Hand-woven 

Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets, Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens, 
Fine Diaper, and Turkish Towels, 
Pastel shade reversible Linen Damask of 

ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Ilus- 
trated catalogue from ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
—— Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 

land. 











SCENTED VIOLETS, Ancmones — selected 
blooms, Mixed or either, 10s. or £1 boxes posted. 
—Poltesco Flowers, Ruan Minor, Helston, 
Cornwall. 





WHAT was it Mary asked me to take home this 
evening? Oh, of course,—a bottle of El Cid 
sherry. The Shaws are coming to dinner, and 
thev deserve a really good light Amontillado. 


YOUR SPEECHES. Do audiences think them no 
better than other people’s speeches? I can show 
you how to win the praise : ‘Best speaker we've 
had here for months.” Write for verification.— 
John Radcliff, 50 Avenue Road, Herne Bay. 











EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. —Wwrite 
for free prospectus and/or advice 





CLEAR DUPLICATING—lctiers, bound book- 
lets, designed covers, etc. — Enquiries, Seven 
Levels. North Place, Cheltenham, Glos. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4d. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 








OFFER OF 
IAN CURRIES 


SPECIAL 
GENUINE IND) 
The following carton contains only 
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BLACK FOREST PINE ‘SILVAPIN.’ The 
most exclusive NATURAL sparkling Pine. 
Needle or Lavender Bath Tablets ever! Try 
them, you wil! be delighted ! Really superb frag. 
rance and guaranteed refreshing. The idea} 
Christmas gift. Grand display box of 50 tablets, 
37s. 6d. post free. Delicious Pine-Needic 
TOILET SOAP in attractive wooden gift boxes 
(3 tablets), 18s. per box.—RAVIKA LTD., 64 
Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2. 

BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from the 
Grenfell Ass., 66 Victoria St., London, S.W.1, 
and so help Grenfell’s medical work for the 
Labrador fishermen. Illus, leaflet on request. 
DELICIOUS SHORTBREAD made by Gak 
braith’s of Ayr. Fingers: 2 Ib., 13s.; 1 Ib., 8s, 
Round cakes: 1 !b., 8s. Including U.K. postage. 
—70-82 High Street, Ayr, Scotland. 

GLACE APRICOTS. Finest French New Scea- 
son’s. Exquisite quality, Wood Box, 14 Ib. net, 
28s. Post Paid. — SHILLING COFFEE Co. 
LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 
NEW CURTAINS FOR CHRISTMAS. Hand 
finished, lined or unlined velour curtains delivered 
second week in December to any address in 
United Kingdom. Please state coloufs and lengths 
required when writing for free patterns. — 
Camerons, 25 Wormwood Street, London, E.C.2. 
PICTURE GIFT VOUCHERS—Denominations 
of £1. Prints, sculpture replicas, frames. ~— 
SCHOOL PRINTS LTD., 13 Motcomb Strect, 
Belgrave Square, S.W.1. Tel. No. : SLO 9764. 
SUITABLE TO ALL, including yourself. Cards 
and notepaper printed with address, etc. Send 
24d. stamp for samples and prices: S, Vernon, 
72 Station Road, Hadfield, nr. Manchester. 
THE MEDICI GALLERIES, of Grafton St., 
London, W.1 and Thurloe St., South Kensing- 
ton, invite you to visit their Christmas displays 
of cards, pictures, books and other attractive 
gifts. Christmas Mail Order Catalogue free on 
request. 

YOUR FAVOURITE tape recorders transferred 
to unbkble. gram. records. REG 2745. Box 4241, 
































GARDENING 


HARDY GERANIUMS, completely frost-proof, 
Thrive outdoors all year round without protec- 
tion, Red, Pink, Rose, Blue, Violet, etc., 35s, 
dozen.—J, MACGREGOR, Plant Specialists, 
LARKHALL, LANARKSHIRE. 











RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English and Continental cuisine, 
Wine & Beer Licence, Personal attention of Pro- 
prietors. 

Telephone : KENsington 4567 











Indian Curries, prepared from the finest in- 
gredients, including rea] butter, and can only be 
d fro 


m our by mail order. Each con- 





MSS. TYPED. 2s. per thousand words. 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. 

TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
TYPING UNDERTAKEN by qualified operator. 
Speedy, efficient service—Miss Wilson, 88 
Mayfair, Tilehurst, Reading. Telephone: 
Reading 67417. 














SHOPPING BY POST 





exam, or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40. St. albans. or call 30 
Queen sm Victoria St Street, E.C.4. 


COURSES OF HOME PREPARATION for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, etc., 
LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE & Final 
exams. for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., 
B.D., Teachers’ Diplomas. Law. Private Study 
Courses in Sociology, Economics, Languages, 
and other subjects. Prospectus free from the 
Registrar, University Correspondence College, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., & B.D., 
Degree and Diplomas. Also for Law and 
Professional Examinations. Prospectus from 
C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D.. Director of Studies, 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall. Oxford (Est. 1894). _ 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, re, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 G lines). 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students, six month 
and intensive 14-week courses.--Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 


Naway O\.-FIRING 


@ What it is 
@ What it does 
@ What it costs 
Send for copy of this 
colour folder now 
NU-WAY HEATING 
PLANTS LTD. 
(Box A194,DROITWICH) 

















AMERICAN RED SOCKEYE SAIMON. 
Special offer valid for one weck only—7} oz. tins. 
6 for 28s., 12 for 55s. Post Paid.—SHILLING 
ot i CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, 





tains : 8 oz. tin Curried Chicken, 8 oz. tin Curried 
Prawns, 8 oz. tin Curried Beef, 8 oz. tin Curried 
Mutton, 8 oz. tin Curried Fish, 8 oz. tin Curried 
Eggs, 8 oz. tin Curried Beef and Beans and 
3x i2 + tins Special Pellao Curry Rice. Sent 
for only £2, post paid, c.w.o. Two cartons 
£3 17s. 6d. Send for our Special Christmas Gift 
List, which is now available. 


Grays 
Dept. S.P., Green Hill, Worcester. 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


OLD COLOURED MAPS make interesting 
Christmas Gifts. Inexpensive, genuine. Catalogue 
6.—P. J. Radford, Denmead, Portsmouth, Hanis. 











for 
Holland 
Denmark 
Sweden 
Germany 
Austria 
Switzerland 
italy 


REGULAR, RELIABLE AND RESTFUL SERVICE BY NIGHT OR DAY 
Most tickets are inter-available by either Service 
* Full details from British Railways Stations and Travel Agents 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


ZEELAND S.S. CO. 





WINTER SPORTS 


COOK’S ‘SKI-ING ON A SHOESTRING’ pro- 
gramme brings Europe’s ski-slopes within your 
reach with budget holidays designed specially 
for youthful pockets, An 8-day ski-ing holi- 

in Austria for £21 4s. all found is one 
example. Accommodation is simple, but food is 
—— fun unlimited, and couchettes on 

the journey for everyone.—Write for brochure : 
THOS. COOK & SON LTD., Dept. H/D/N., 
Berkeley Street, London, w.1, and branches, 
also from Dean & Dawson offices, 











ACCOMMODATION 


THE RIGHT PERSON to share your flat. or 

we find you Every third 
t us by persona) recom 

mendation.—Share-a-Flat, 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 

HYD 2545/6. 

TRAVELLED BACHELOR, varied interests 

from Literature to Motor-cycling, seeks accour 

modation with another.—Box 4255. 

WANTED, semi/unfur. room, Marylebone, use 

a b. by peace-seeking woman with job.— 

x 4; 




















HOTELS 


1.0.W. WARMER FOR WINTER. Reve! in 
the comfort: of Farringford, 1.0.W., noted for 
its equable climate and mild winter. This 
couatry house hotel, with its cosy cottages, is 
situated in lovely grounds, and has all modern 
amenities. Fully licensed. A.A, and R.A.C.— 
Details from the Manager, FARRINGFORD 
HOTEL, Freshwater, [.0.W. Phone 312. ve. 
RECULVER LODGE, Beltinge, Kent. Join out 
Christmas house-party. Vegetarians especially 
a Bookings being taken for 1959.—Box 
4207. 











WINE PARTIES 
PRIVATE ROOM PRIVATE ENTRANCE 


Wines at retail prices, i.e. no corkage. Net 
) cost for a trouble-free evening astoundingly 
chea, 


) - LAYTONS 
‘ 2a, Duke St. (Manchester Sq.), W.1. WEL. 8808 
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